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Passing comment 


The heat goes 


The CBS documentary The Selling the Penta- 
gon has become all odds the most celebrated 
piece television journalism years. Its fame 
does not necessarily rest its intrinsic virtues, 
which were (as noted here May/June) mod- 
est but sound. Instead, the program became fam- 
ous largely because what took place afterward 
—the vehement attacks the Vice President and 
outraged members Congress, the vociferous de- 
fenses CBS, the demand Congressional 
committee for the network’s raw materials, and 
the widely acclaimed defiance the part CBS. 

All this now too familiar need detailed 
recounting; fact, the dispute was summarized 
well full-scale article the New York Times 
Magazine May 16. The question remaining 
whether all meant anything—whether great 
principles were stake. What was really about? 

Perhaps the dispute was over the obvious thing 
—the Defense Department’s information program, 
the subject the documentary. Possibly all 
amounted retaliation government agency 
forced justify its expenditures. Yet 
such were the case, there has been minimum 
attention the subject the disputants. 

this sense least, CBS lost the battle its 
enemies, had many times before. Here again 
was the old drama that CBS—because its peren- 
nial daring documentary journalism—has en- 
acted time after time, starting with the McCarthy 
broadcast 1954, running through Harvest 
Shame 1960, and Hunger America 1967. 
each case, noted former CBS News presi- 
dent Fred Friendly article Harper’s 
June, those offended the program tried 
divert discussion details which CBS was 
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vulnerable; the vulnerability was inevitable under 
hostile scrutiny. (The chief change the recent 
instance was that the Washington Post joined in, 
devoting great deal space infractions that 
would not have been noticed had they occurred 
fellow newspaper.) Yet the question tech- 
nique was, the end, mere diversion, method 
attack for those with larger matters mind. 

Those larger matters can characterized the 
question whether broadcast journalism can 
ever offered the full protection the First 
Amendment. One feels sometimes that those now 
power Washington, both parties, must 
believe that the Constitutional protections given 
printed media are annoyance enough without con- 
ceding broadcasters the same privilege. The 
Congressional subpoena issued CBS served the 
function reminding the network that had, 
legislators’ eyes, absolute grant freedom. 

CBS, course, simply another giant con- 
glomerate and thus not ideally suited the role 
hero. But the moment the network carry- 
ing the burden resistance what must re- 
garded serious effort government re- 
strict the range broadcast journalism—both 
encumbering CBS with harassments 
frighten those broadcast licensees who carry 
CBS This conflict which jour- 
nalists every working level have stake. 


‘PJR’ and ‘more’ 


Two more major cities have acquired practioner- 
operated journalism reviews. The Philadelphia 
Journalism Review emerged from ferment among 
the staff the Inquirer, the morning daily for- 
merly run the Annenberg family and now part 
the Knight group; then PJR broadened its 
management include other newspapers and 
media. Among the informative items its first 
two issues were survey staff morale the 
Inquirer and mid-campaign report coverage 
the hot local mayoral primary. [Address: Phila- 
delphia Journalism Review, Room 918, 1001 
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Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; one-year 
subscription, $5.] 

pilot issue (More) New York-based cri- 
tique national and local journalism, was issued 
May 18. Monthly publication scheduled 
begin September, which point CJR will offer 
more detailed appraisal. [Address: (More), Box 
2971, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 
10017; one-year subscription, $7.50; two years, $14; 
three years, $19.] 


Brother, can you 
spare $250 week? 


The recession has been declared almost 
end, and journalism seems have survived with 
only minor scratches. Yet there have been shaky 
moments: television and the mass magazines, both 
quickly sensitive the slowing the economy, 
have cut editorial staffs. Newspapers have let 
retirement and other attrition reduce budgets. 
Graduating journalism students have had trouble 
turning good offers, contrast years when 
recruiters had sheafs jobs. 

The slump has served reminder that news- 
men have been living what was, and large, 
palmy age. the 1960s, the individual reporter 
and editor began enjoy for the first time sell- 
er’s job market. Journalists all but completed 
the change from their old status ill-paid tran- 
sients, moving, hat hand, from job job. They 


became instead the beneficiaries journalism’s 
first systematic recruiting, lively competition 
for talent between the old and the new media, and 
more competent bargaining their unions. 
Such improvements did not necessarily make jour- 
nalists wealthy, but they did reach new plateau 
status and security. 

The recession did not wipe out all that, but 
there were warnings how evanescent the gains 
could bad times. The expansion news or- 
ganizations, still much needed such fields 
local TV, all but halted. The search for new tal- 
ent, which after all long-term and expensive 
investment, tended give way temporarily 
short-term budgetary requirements. the 
offered news organizations—prime-time 
documentaries, elaborate investigations, mainten- 
ance correspondents overseas—all were dimin- 
ished threatened. 

The slump has inspired other thoughts well. 
With jobs more scarce, for example, will news- 
men have the will carry forward the so-called 
newsroom revolution? Who going trouble 
managements with imprudent demands put out 
irritating journalism review when the company 
looking for ways retrench? This time, these 
were merely hypothetical questions, but they 
could soon become real the next pinch. 


Side effect 


There are signs that the recession has added 
the waning the news industry’s effort (or was 
only fad?) give minorities greater number 
positions media staffs. Minority training pro- 
grams lost funds, personnel, and scope last year. 
The Communications Skills Bank the New 
York Urban Coalition, designed place blacks 
and Puerto Ricans editorial jobs, found that 
the slump had made such opportunities scarce, 
and itself was discontinued June for lack 
funds. The annual summer training program for 
minorities Columbia’s School Journalism 
will still supported the Ford Foundation, 
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plus CBS and NBC, but there not enough 
money continue program print journal 
ism. similar program sponsored the Associa- 
tion for Education Journalism has been sput- 
tering badly. 

This slackening took place while minority rep- 
resentation remained appallingly low many or- 
ganizations—at level less than per cent 
newspaper professionals, for example, according 
survey the American Newspaper Guild. 
The two Cleveland papers (singled out here only 
because they have recently been the subject 
inquiry local community relations board) 
still have less than per cent their staffs drawn 
from minorities—this city where the black 
population almost third the total. long 
business conditions can used reason 
for limiting the number new jobs, this state 
affairs will not easily changed. 


emerging freedom? 


Bit bit, with the help the courts, the student 
press—now boasting aggregate circulation 
million—appears winning its Constitutional 
rights. Possibly the most important recent develop- 
ment was the decision federal district judge 
Colorado that Dorothy Trujillo, managing edi- 
tor the paper Southern Colorado State Col- 
lege, had been deprived her First Amendment 
protections when college officials censored her 
writing and suspended her from her job. She won 
reinstatement and guarantees independence. 
This landmark case, which described the 
April issue The Unsatisfied Man (the Colorado 
journalism review), appears lay out new 
principle for academic governors—that their con- 
trol the purse does not carry with the right 
make campus publication what they will. 
This will bitter lesson for many administra- 
tors, who have never outgrown the notion that 
campus paper ought publicity organ. Many 
may respond terminating funds altogether. 
so, they may regret cutting off what another court 
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called recently valuable peaceful channels 
student protest, which should encouraged, 
not suppressed.” 

The failure the Constitutional umbrella 
cover the student press completely was symbolized 
this past spring’s police raid the files the 
Stanford Daily. Although the search was author- 
ized warrant, the Daily’s editor, Felicity Bar- 
ringer, was correct when she observed: “They 
wouldn’t have raided major newspaper office.” 

About the same time, one threat was lifted: the 
Columbia University Spectator was informed that 
the Internal Revenue Service had abandoned 
plans challenge the paper’s tax exemption be- 
cause had endorsed political candidates. 


Feedback 


Recent months have brought series encour- 
aging developments newspaper responsiveness 
their publics—sufficient, almost, call them 
trend: 

The Minnesota Press Council, the first such 
statewide body, was brought into being the 
Minnesota Newspaper Association, the state pub- 
lishers’ organization. Its announced purpose 
create better understanding between press and 
public. Its method will offer sounding 
board for public complaints about newspapers, 
the grievances considered board made 
nine members each from the papers and 
the public. Even bit defensiveness entered 
the early descriptions the council—the sponsor- 
ing association said the council would not let the 
press become founders de- 
serve congratulation for setting out experi- 
ment noble purpose, ahead the publishers 
forty-nine other states. 

Another Minnesota development: the Minneap- 
olis Star, which pioneered reviving Joseph Pul- 
itzer’s old ombudsman device, the Bureau Ac- 
curacy and Fair Play, has new entity called “Old 
composite four editors designated 
hear and act complaints—to the extent, indi- 
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cated, publishing entire new followup story. 

The Evening News Southbridge, Mass., 
April published almost adless sixteen-page 
supplement called newspaper looks itself and 
the Not only did the issue contain generous 
amounts interviews with reminiscence such 
critics Ben Bagdikian and the late 
Sherwood Anderson manuscript, but had de- 
scriptions and criticism the Evening News it- 
self. Because Loren Ghiglione, editor 
inappropriate approach local advertisers, the 
paper had absorb total cost $2,500. 

The St. Petersburg Times gave readers chance 
second-guess its editors. Like many other major 
papers, the Times originally killed column 
Jack Anderson detailing sexual allegations against 
cartoonist Capp. The decision was based 
the age the charges, Capp’s status pri- 
vate citizen, and the lurid detail the column. 
Next day, after the column appeared elsewhere 
Florida, several readers called complain 
censorship. Thereupon the Times printed the 
Anderson column full April 23, urging 
readers second-guess the editors’ original deci- 
sion. almost the readers disagreed. 


The award business (continued) 


article David Zinman the Spring, 1970, 
issue criticized journalists’ cooperation with “PR 
run commercial con- 
cerns special-interest organizations offering 
prizes newsmen. Now, appears, few news- 
papers have reexamined their contest policies. 
The New York Times has compiled list 
“acceptable” awards, banning least thirty-four 
that the editors see based nonjournalistic 
values. Those abolished included awards from 
government and business, from “organizations 
which have strong point view,” and those 
which the method selection was unacceptable. 
Newsday has knocked sixteen awards from its 


roster, notably those that appeared self-serv- 
ing the part the sponsors—that is, those 
which “the principal motivation was get pub- 
licity for the sponsoring 

One sponsoring group—the New York State 
Medical Society—has suspended its competition, 
the $500 Empire State Journalism Award for 
medical writing. The action took place partly, 
the society reports, because the same small group 
reporters took turns winning. 

Another self-critical action occurred rather 
unexpected place—the pages Public Relations 
Quarterly. editorial there asked whether pub- 
lic relations groups ought give press awards 
all. The answer was not categorical, but the maga- 
zine conceded that many awards are actually tip- 
offs the news media the kinds stories that 
will rewarded. The editorial said: “If the prize 
cash one, there certainly implied bribery. 
Further, all are agreed that newsman would 
ever win one these contests with exposé 
story.” 

Yet the contest business far from dead; 
may not even dying. Trans World Airlines, 
which has given aviation writing awards for thirty- 
four years, ran poll and found support 
among journalists for continuing. And recently 
new award joined the list 130 Editor Pub- 
lisher Year Book: the $3,000 Wine-and-Health 
Writing Award recognizes “outstanding stories” 
that curious specialty. The sponsor, the Wine In- 
stitute California, assures entrants that the 
judges have connection with the State Cal- 
ifornia, agriculture, the Wine 
Institute, wine growers. Sure. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: NBC, for promising eliminate 
“clutter” from its programs next season—in- 
cluding most the appearances the network’s 
long-running color peacock, whose act had gone 
stale. The surprising thing, course, that 
took long for any network take action 
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problem that has been widely discussed for more 
than decade. 


Dart: Manchester, N.H., broadcast reporter, 
Donn Tibbetts WGIR, who served 
master, for fee, Democratic dinner given 
Mayor Samuel Yorty Los Angeles Manches- 
ter April 26, then appeared Yorty news 
conference the next morning and asked the open- 
ing question newsman. 


Laurel: Tom Bethell for his comprehensive, 
25,000-word report, “The Hurricane Creek Mas- 
the coal-mine disaster Hyden, 
last Dec. 30, which thirty-eight miners were 
killed. The report appeared The 
Voice, the paper the reform movement the 
United Mine Workers America, published 
Morgantown, Va. 


Dart: the Vice President the United 
States, for saying that Reuven Frank, president 
NBC News, had said him, speech, want 
warn you again. The transcript the 
speech shows that Frank wasn’t warning anybody 
specific with the phrase: want warn you 
again, reporting from the inside. 


Laurel: the National Association Real Es- 
tate Editors, for burying past hard feelings and 
inviting its 1971 meeting Ferdinand Kuhn, who 
blistered many its members article 
CJR five years ago. 


THE 
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Dart: Hill Knowlton, public relations 
agency for the tobacco industry, for offering ten 
cartons cigarettes the writer story the 
New York Times that H&K had The re- 
porter said that she could not accept such gifts. 
“Not even afterward?” the man asked. 


Laurel: Henry Kamm the New York 
Times, for his thorough airing April 
nearly invisible side the Vietnam war—the fate 
the million more refugees has created. 


Dart: the Philadelphia for using 
its Action Line column good many items 
attributed Philadelphia readers that were 
identical with questions handled 
other Knight newspapers. Philadelphia magazine, 
which discovered the recycling, observed that “the 
technique can probably applied every de- 
partment the newspaper,” starting with dupli- 
cated wedding notices and obituaries. 


Laurel: NBC’s White Paper May for 
its penetrating study juvenile justice and in- 
justice the United States. 


Dart: the three major networks, for re- 
fusing sell time John Gardner’s organiza- 
tion, Common Cause, for antiwar program. 
reported that the networks rationalized their 
decision asserting that they created “their own 
balance” presentation public issues. this 
case, the balance is: nothing equals nothing. 


Dart: Sports 
for printing this spread its is- 
sue April without any no- 
tice that the entirety the two 
pages was advertising. 
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Audience size longer magic advertisers, even TV. Did ‘Life’ and ‘Look’ 
discover this too late? Can they still demonstrate reason for being? 


Can mass magazines survive? 


Thomas Shepard, Jr., publisher Look, was 
running his finger down the table contents its 
next issue, due the stands the following week. 
“My God!” exclaimed. “Isn’t that damned in- 
teresting thing. And this one. Look this story. 
Howard Hughes! predict will real news- 
getter.” looked up. power Look,” 
said, that spans the whole universe interests. 
platform for all Americans turn to, learn 
about the basic issues, the real gut issues our day, 
tion and entertainment for the whole family.” 


Garry Valk, publisher Life, stood his desk 
busy street corner. some the stories 
covered,” said, pointing the cover 
portrait FBI chief Edgar Hoover. else 
doing the same kind in-depth, investigative re- 
porting. don’t know any other magazine which 
courageously covering the major issues the day 
the way do.” picked several other copies 
from stack table. this. Khrushchev. 
Red displayed half-dozen different 
issues. the American public tackle and solve 
the problems our day, somebody has tell them 
about it, and that’s what we’re 
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John Mack Carter, editor Ladies’ Home Journal, 
one the most successful women’s magazines, 
glanced out his window the direction the Look 
Building and the Time Life Building, few blocks 
away. sure the mass magazines can explain 
you the importance what they’re doing, why it’s 
very the question they 
must ask themselves is: Does anyone care? Does 
anyone really care? people need those maga- 
looked down copy the forthcom- 
ing issue the Journal his desk and patted 
affectionately. readers need this,” said. 
know it.” 


Speculation the future large-circulation, 
large-size, general-interest magazines—principally 
Life and Look—has flourished for several years. 
While most people dismiss the self-styled sooth- 
sayers who regularly vie for the dubious honor 
correctly predicting the exact date terminal 
issues, there general agreement that the mass 
magazines are “in trouble.” Their trouble lies 
not much with their readers—70 million adults 
are said read each issue Life Look—but 


Chris Welles, former editor for Life, now general 


editor Institutional Investor. His book The Elusive Bo- with their other constituency: advertisers. 
nanza was published last year Dutton. 


Many magazines obtain most all their 


revenues from readers. But the mass magazines’ 
traditional business strategy has been lure large 
numbers readers with costly promotional cam- 
paigns, cheap subscriptions, and low newsstand 
prices, and offer them advertisers high 
page rates. According recent study Op- 
penheimer Co., advertisers pay about per cent 
the cost publishing both Life and Look. The 
average Life reader, the study estimated, pays only 
about cents for magazine costing cents 
edit and print. 

Advertisers, inevitably, possess great deal 
power. Their opinions, attitudes, and prejudices, 
however specious and illogical, are crucial the 
two magazines’ financial health. Since 1966, they 
have put less money into Life and Look every 
year: advertising pages Life dropped from 
3,300 2,043 last year, and revenues from $170 
million $132 million; Look pages fell from 
1,534 1,153, and revenues from $80 million 
$63 million. Despite the recent economic upturn 
and influx cigaret advertising from TV, 
advertising revenues for both magazines are ex- 
pected drop again 1971. 

search reasons for advertiser disenchant- 
ment, interviewed media specialists more than 
dozen major advertising agencies which advise 
hundreds large corporations placement 
advertising. Predictably, all deny Madison Avenue 
attempting “kill” the mass magazines, has 
been charged. one media man puts it, “It 
would ridiculous for willfully any- 
thing harm the health these books. want 
them around, that can have the op- 
tion using them when right for our cli- 
Almost one mentions competition from 
TV, which heads most listings the mass maga- 
zines’ dilemmas; what almost all the media men 
mention are the questions raised John 
Mack Carter about the traditional role the 
mass magazines. 

“The real question about the mass magazines 
their reason for being,” says Philip Guarascio, 
associate media director for Benton Bowles, 
which placed about $187 million worth advertis- 
ing all media last year. looking for 
identity, some relevant editorial concept.” 
“Both magazines are having great deal trou- 
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ble defining their place the world,” adds 
Jules Fine, director media for Ogilvy Mather, 
which places $250 million billings. Two dec- 
ades ago, there was question about their role. 
someone wanted graphic visual depiction and 
in-depth personal reportage the major events 
the day, Life and Look were virtually the only 
places go. Today, with variegated media pro- 
liferating everywhere, “they don’t have their ex- 
clusivity anymore,” says Guarascio. 

The concepts identity and reason for being 
are admittedly vague, but Madison Avenue 
and offices major advertisers they are con- 
sidered just important for magazine 
quantify whether man good political leader, 
magazine makes effective advertising medium. 
Madison Avenue awash what are called 
analyses interactions 
between the media and the public, who responds 
how what. But most advertising men admit 
that unless differences between competing options 
are substantial, the relevant numbers are usually 
contradictory inconclusive that basing de- 
cision solely empirical evidence impossible. 
Narrow choices tend made the basis 
beliefs, theories, notions, impressions, emotions, 
hunches, and intuitions. post facto, numbers 
are then mobilized lend the decisions weight 
and credibility. this sort environment, 
elusive substance like identity can paramount. 

Garry Valk dismisses Madison Avenue’s concern 
about the mass magazines’ editorial purpose. 
“They think should like advertising copy,” 
says, “where told everything you want 
know single line. But you just can’t sit 
down and tell what Life does one sentence. 
Life can’t pigeonholed.” just fad,” adds 
Thomas Shepard. some kind kick that 
they’re on.” 

The advertising world about free fads 
average covey teen-age girls, but its notions 
about Life and Look are based widely held, 
long-standing precepts. The main one that 
magazine lacking specific, well defined purpose 
not really “needed” readers and therefore 
relatively poor advertising vehicle. under- 
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Already cutting back circulation. 


stand this, necessary examine another much 
broader theory which has gained acceptance far 
beyond Madison Avenue. the theory the 
Dissolution the Mass. 

point society’s development, the 
media become more and more national scope 
and reach, attracting once regionally-confined ad- 
vertisers eagerly seeking mass audiences. the 
Public Interest pointed out Summer, 1970, this 
trend seemed reach apogee the 1950s and 
the early 1960s. Sociologists became deeply exer- 
cised about “mass culture,” and social critics as- 
serted that the growing monopolization the 
mass media, the Public Interest put it, “inevit- 
ably tended homogenize and debase culture, 
politics, and 

Whatever truth such fears contained has eroded 
steadily. Higher levels affluence, education, and 
leisure time have permitted people develop 
and exploit individual interests, tastes, and capa- 
bilities. This turn has produced growing 
fragmentation the mass audience and the mass 
media. This trend appeared first radio, where 
the national networks have all but disappeared, 
then the movies, where releases for the mass 
have been supplanted films for specialized 
groups, especially young people. newspaper 
publishing, many big-city dailies have ceased pub- 
lication, while small-town and suburban papers 
have thrived. TV, the networks are losing their 
vitality and power, and the future appears lie 
with the diversity inherent cable and video 
cassettes. (Time, Inc., already has sold its radio 
and stations concentrate more advanced 
audio-visual pursuits, including CATV.) maga- 


zines, Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
the Saturday Evening Post have folded and other 
mass periodicals have been retrenching, while 
many specialty publications have been booming. 

The prime movers these upheavals the 
magazine area have been not much readers but 
advertisers; the Post, often pointed out, had 
millions apparently loyal readers when died. 
Advertisers have responded the decline mass 
tastes with extensive proliferation products, 
some entirely new, some differentiated versions 
old products. Each the products appeals 
specific types persons. Advertising agencies 
have directed research toward 
the specific characteristics different media au- 
diences. 

Mass products did not disappear, But 
when advertiser wanted mass, concentrated 
prime-time TV, whose reach 
not only cheaper than mass magazines 
but more effective: message with sound and mo- 
tion leaves stronger impression than relatively 
passive print ad. (The advertising cost per thou- 
sand persons reached via Life currently about 
$7.71; via TV, about $3.60.) When wanted 
instead mass, targeted his appeal 
concentrating dollars more sharply focused 


programming, such sports, specials, local shows, 


local radio, specialty magazines, and other me- 
dia with well defined, usually more affluent and 
educated audiences. Mass magazines were left 
mainly with liquor advertising, messages (insur- 
ance, corporate image) not considered especially 
amenable televised images, ads containing 
coupons and slices campaigns being promoted 
all the media. 

Despite these developments, Life and Look 
throughout the Sixties continued believe that 
their most effective business strategy was com- 
pete directly with prime-time assembling 
larger and larger audiences. They continued their 
expensive circulation race and one was very 
concerned about where the numbers came from 
long they kept coming. 1963, Look tri- 
umphantly announced had won—around the 
million level, had edged Life couple 
hundred thousand; Look was now “Bigger than 
Life.” Smarting under this claim, Life made what 
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generally regarded one the most spectacu- 
lar publishing mistakes the decade: 1968, 
vault ahead Look, acquired million and 
half subscribers from the ailing Saturday Evening 
Post, and with grand flourishes announced new 
circulation 8.5 million and new color page 
rate $64,200—more than the cost minute 
prime-time TV. Advertisers responded run- 
ning per cent fewer pages 1969. 

Finally, April last year, Look withdrew 
from the “numbers announcing circu- 
lation cut from 7.7 million 6.5 million. “Look 
desperate,” Lee Heffner, then Life’s director, 
said memo his staff. “If you have some- 
thing people want, you get crowds. you don’t, 
forget it.” Look’s move, added, represents 
absence “sense commitment responsi- 
bility the reader.” Six months later, Life began 
cutting its circulation million, and reduced 
color page rates $54,000. 

Gradually, both magazines have come realize 
that their principal competitors are not prime- 
time shows, even each other, but the vari- 
ous specialized media, particularly the specialized 
magazines. really asks whether they are 
going put their money says 
James Tominy, director media LaRoche, 
McCaffrey McCall. you usually analyze 
how much your budget going into and 
how much into print. Then you decide which 
publications get the business.” 

Life and Look used the circulation cuts 
prune from their subscriber lists lower demog- 
raphy readers. Following the lead other national 
magazines, they expanded their regional advertis- 
ing editions based zip codes and other data, 
and began investigating demographic “breakouts” 
specific class groups readers. Breakouts, 
though, are problem for large-sized, large-circu- 
lation magazines with frequent deadlines. While 
the cost breakouts high, Life and Look, 
remain reasonably competitive with smaller mag- 
azines, have had keep their rates regional 
editions relatively low. This reduces profitability 
marginal levels. And the more Life and Look 
segment their national audience, the more they 
risk luring regular advertisers away from their 
higher-profit national editions. Look has one 
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demographic with 1.2 


lion readers with average income $13,634— 
but Life, according publisher Garry Valk, has 
plans for demographic breakout. 

“If you want more upscale demography,” 
says, “you can buy the specialty magazines. 
can’t demographic edition and effectively 
compete with them cost Some media 
men suggest that Life did move this direc- 
tion, would come into even more direct com- 
petition with its sister magazines, Time and Sports 
Illustrated. Time now offers editions for business- 
men, educators, doctors, and college students, and 

Among all these somewhat bleak portents there 
has recently arisen one auspicious sign—albeit one 
manifested more theoretical discussions than 
actual advertising purchases. That is, that the 
once axiomatic omnipotence the most 
effective mover mass-distributed products 
starting questioned. Media researchers have 
raised the issue TV’s growing 
excessive number rapid messages for viewers 
comprehend assimilate adequately—and, 
more educated and more affluent segments the 
population turn off and flee print, its evolv- 
ing image medium catering only low- 
demography audiences. 

far the most potent talking point for the 
mass magazines’ cause has been the now-famous 
General Foods survey. bold tactical thrust, 
the publishers Life, Look, and Reader’s Digest 
suggested General Foods, one the nation’s 
cent its budget TV, study the relative 
effectiveness and magazines selling Gen- 
eral Foods products. They offered help finance 
it. General Foods agreed. “We knew were tak- 
ing our chances,” says Thomas Shepard Look, 
“but felt that the study came out our 
favor awful lot people would pay attention.” 
Sixteen months and $1.8 million later, the com- 
pany announced that can provide our 
products with effective selling vehicle—one 
that generally comparable with television.” 

That conclusion, released last year, hardly 
sounds cataclysmic. Indeed, one can find many 
media experts who vehemently dispute its underly- 
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ing data and dismiss its significance. “What the 
study did, though, was cause controversy where 
controversy existed before,” says Jules Fine 
“It put advertising agency 
which used say was more effective, period, 
little the defensive. forced people evalu- 
ate alternate plans, reexamine their points 
view.” Young types, long entranced 
the expressive possibilities inherent TV’s 
ties sight, sound, and motion, were ordered 
explore the potentialities the less glamorous 
disciplines print. Spurring everyone was the 
fact that General Foods had backed its study 
sharply increasing its advertising Life, Look, 
and Reader’s Digest. 

Studies come and Madison Avenue, 
though. The networks have been laboring 
assiduously destroy the General Foods findings, 
and they doubt soon will produce behemoth 
statistical compendium purporting establish 
irrevocably, incontestably, TV’s supremacy. 
one Life and Look seriously entertains the ex- 
pectation that their magazines can recapture any 
major portion the advertising lost long ago 
TV. Their hope acceptance the big pack- 
age-goods advertisers the idea “media mix,” 
with mass magazines used reinforce ap- 
peals. 1970, the four leading national adver- 
tisers—Procter Gamble, General Foods, Bris- 
tol-Myers, and Colgate-Palmolive, all package 
goods manufacturers—spent $434 million 
and only $45 million magazines. 

Whatever happens, the main focus the dis- 
cussion mass magazines longer the “mass- 
ness” their audience. has now become the 
massness their editorial approach, which has 
undergone little basic change over the past two 
decades. Editors Life and Look continue 
relish what they believe their wide-open 
“franchise,” their freedom anywhere, 
anything that they think might make interest- 
ing and exciting story. When they are asked de- 
fine the purpose their magazines, they display 
poser had been asked explain what 
piece music, Life editor Thomas Griffith 
recently said felt Life should concentrate 
“the news and what add it, the human con- 


dition touches the reader’s own life, and 
photojournalism.” framed poem Thomas 
Shepard’s wall includes such definitions Look’s 
role the representation the “many faces 
urgent present.” 

Questioned about the advisability more 
precise formula, William Arthur, edi- 
tor, says, don’t know how about setting 
formula. The world isn’t formula. Every 
day different.” The Look reader, contends, 
cross-section the U.S.A.” “It would 
boring,” adds managing editor Martin Goldman. 
“It would fun for us, and fun for the 


networks 


are losing their 


reader. just wouldn’t One judges good 
story idea, goes on, whether turns you 
off. there’s magic if, you take it.” 

Neither magazine apparently sees much validity 
the theory the Dissolution the Mass. Time, 
Inc., presently testing four special-interest mag- 
azines. But previous experimentation with six 
special-interest Food, For Chil- 
dren, Your Money, Your Health, Travel—which 
would bound into Life and then perhaps spun 
off separate magazines, were abandoned. also 
recently declined back two detailed proposals 
for new magazines from top Life editors, who then 
decided ahead their own. One, called 
the Sound, recreational and conservation mag- 
azine for the Long Island Sound area, under edi- 
torial direction former assistant managing 
editor Roy Rowan. has published four issues 
and obtained considerable advertiser support. To- 
morrow, magazine the environment orga- 
nized Lee Hall, editor Life’s international 
editions, and Jeremy Main, associate editor 
Fortune, still the fund-raising stage. 

“The entire demographic thrust our nation,” 
Thomas Shepard said recent speech, 
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the direction merging interests, the 
elimination extremes both ends and massive 
gathering together toward the middle. see 
especially bright future for the publications 
that bring various groups Americans together 
climate mutual interests and shared concerns.” 

The most financially successful magazines 
the past ten years, however, have been designed 
appeal highly particularized intellectual, voca- 
tional, and avocational interests and are run 
editors who know precisely what they are saying 
and whom they are saying it. Helen Gurley 
Brown Cosmopolitan month after month tells 
millions “Cosmopolitan how catch and 
keep man. Clay Felker New York week after 
week tells burgeoning numbers upper-middle- 
class New Yorkers how survive their city. 
Psychology Today, Playboy, Rolling Stone, Time, 
Newsweek, even Guide and Reader’s Digest, 
which both offer larger audiences per-issue 
basis than Life Look (at much lower cost 
which more competitive with TV)—all these 
publications, despite frequently wide-ranging edi- 
torial content, have distinct identity and are 
sharply edited appeal particular groups 
readers with particular Each provides 
something—information, approach, 
ophy, format—which distinctly its own. 

Such approach, the view Madison Ave- 
nue media specialists, gives magazine two 
strong advantages areas where weakest: 
creates very specific type audience, which 
provides advertisers with clear sense who 
receiving their messages; and perhaps more im- 
portant—particularly era information 
overload—it establishes read- 
ers with the magazine. serves clearly defined 
function which other magazine quite able 
duplicate for them. They need it. This involve- 
ment, advertisers are certain, “rubs their 
ads, which are better read and more readily be- 
lieved and acted upon. 

Life and Look are quick point out that they 
also are distinctive. They mention the “extra di- 
mension” they bring the day’s basic issues 
the “why” they provide when everyone else just 
telling “what.” Look will talk about the news 
breaks their stories regularly receive the wire 
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services. Life will assert that “week after week, 
Life has the story nobody else gets. handles 
way nobody else does.” will mention its 
exposés, its stories the Mafia, its coverage 
the Frazier-Ali fight Norman Mailer and Frank 
Sinatra. They both will assert that they have 
significantly upgraded their intellectual level they 
have become “‘class” instead mass magazines. 

Media experts the agencies dismiss these 
Many individual Life and Look stories 
are superlative, the media men say, but the differ- 
ence between the “extra dimension” provided 
regular basis and what other media offer the 
same issues not distinctive enough develop 
real need for the magazines, prompt readers 
become involved with them. Media men also dis- 
pute the relevance assertions intellectual up- 
grading. “The better educated people become,” 
says Philip Guarascio Benton Bowles, “and 
the more leisure time and money people have, the 
more discriminating they become their media 
usage habits. shotgun editorial approach just 
isn’t worth that much them.” 

The workings the involvement philosophy 
are clearly illustrated the long rivalry between 
McCall’s and the Ladies’ Home Journal. While 
the interests men have become quite fraction- 
alized, women have tended remain relatively 
homogeneous group. They also control most 
the country’s vast expenditures food, drugs, 
and toiletries. This has permitted the major 
women’s magazines, focused the woman’s role 
homemaker, successfully maintain mass- 
sized audiences and the same time provide adver- 
tisers with specificity and reader involvement. 

The major attempt break away from this pat- 
tern was made Shana Alexander, columnist 
for Life who 1969 took over editor Mc- 
Call’s, generally regarded the most sophisticated, 
not the most profitable, the women’s maga- 
zines. Apparently infused some the ideas 
women’s liberation, she endeavored, with manage- 
ment’s encouragement, move McCall’s away 
from features and singular preoccupa- 
tion with the home investigation the 
world’s issues, about which she felt women were 
becoming more and more concerned. Madison 
Avenue the reaction was alarm and rapid with- 
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drawal advertising. McCall’s had begun re- 
semble Life and Look. Meanwhile, despite 
highly publicized sit-in his office women’s 
liberationists, John Mack Carter kept Ladies’ 
Home Journal traditional channels. Once 
nearly pushed out business McCall’s, the 
Journal forged ahead. 

Patricia Carbine, executive editor Look, was 
brought last fall perform rescue. She has 
turned the magazine back toward homemaking, 
but she has continued offer carefully structured 


“The main focus 
‘massness’ 
editorial 


glimpses the world beyond the home. Madison 
Avenue skeptical that she can successfully in- 
volve both older conventional readers and younger 
more “liberated” ones. McCall’s, which has re- 
duced its page size and cut million from its 
circulation, has suffered further revenue 
drop for the first half 1971, while the Journal— 
which recently ran promotional entitled 
ERATION BEGINS HOME—was per cent 
revenue. 

Whatever the weight all the sociological and 
psychological theorizing, there statistical 
proof the alleged deficiency reader involve- 
ment with and need for Life and Look. Apparent 
audience fragmentation notwithstanding, the two 
magazines retain vast readership. Media re- 
searchers, consequently, are looking with intense 
interest some forthcoming changes the maga- 
zine business which may long way toward 
settling the matter. Over the next several years all 
magazines—but especially Life and Look, with 
their expensive formats—face severe cost increases. 
Paper prices are expected double within five 
years; printing costs may per cent within 
three years; and, unless the publishing lobby 
more effective than has been far, postal rates 
for magazines will rise 142 per cent five years. 


Publishers are desperately seeking ways save 
money—private magazine delivery methods even 
are under consideration—and increase revenues. 
major increase advertising rates for Life and 
Look, which already are marginally competitive, 
out the question. increases are going 
heavily skewed the says Garry 
Valk Life. The magazine has already instituted 
per cent subscription renewal rate in- 
crease (phased slowly, since only per cent 
the subscribers come for renewals each 
month), and next year plans price-elasticity experi- 
ments with the subscribers one selected state 
the effects additional per cent hike. 

The big question is: will the reader pay? Faced 
with annual bill from Life for $12 $15 in- 
stead less (the typical discount Life offers 
most its readers), may question seriously how 
much the magazine means him. really nec- 
essary? Postal rates will also make harder for 
circulation directors keep prodding him into 
replying the affirmative. 

One the advertising agencies’ major questions 
about Life and Look then will answered. 
you charge only cents issue keep 
circulation for something like Life Look,” 
says James Tominy LaRoche, McCaffrey Mc- 
Call, raises questions about the vitality the 
product. doesn’t indicate people care that much 
for it.” If, rates up, reader renewal continues 
high, “need” will have been dramatically proved; 
broad, undefinable general interest will have been 
shown effective editorial philosophy; and 
advertisers will have reevaluate their assump- 
tions. Life and Look might even find they can 
make subscriptions their chief revenue base, thus 
freeing themselves from subservience the preju- 
dices and whims Madison Avenue. 

renewals are low, the effect could extremely 
grave. One less-than-heartening omen the steady 
decline newsstand sales the two magazines 
over the past two decades. Life now sells some 
210,000 copies the stands, compared 2.5 
million 1947. Look has dropped from 1.4 mil- 
lion 240,000. Advertisers watch newsstand sales 
the theory that reader making conscious 
choice buy issue and pay the relatively high 
cover price displaying higher degree need 
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for and interest the magazine than one who 
merely gets his regular copy the mail. Signifi- 
cantly, per cent circulation and 
per cent Cosmopolitan’s sold the stands. 
Playboy costs more; Cosmopolitan, cents. 
Life sells for cents; Look, cents. “In the 
long run,” says Garry Valk, all comes down 
the willingness the readers sustain the con- 
siderable price increases put them. They will 
decide whether Ralph Graves and his crew are 
producing viable editorial adds that 
present circulation levels are “not etched gran- 
ite” and that perhaps “the more you charge, the 
less units you may move.” 

Alternate methods coping with cost increases 
might reduction the page size that Time, 
step taken recently Holiday, McCall’s (but 
not Ladies’ Home Journal), and, this Sep- 
tember, Esquire. mere three-sixteenths’ inch 
trim, begun last year, saves Life $500,000 annually. 
Life could also biweekly, and both Life and 
Look could chop circulation further. 

Any such changes, though, would almost cer- 
tainly exacerbate perhaps the most delicate prob- 
lem Life and Look must overcome Madison 
Avenue: avoiding the smell loser. 

Everyone the industry knows that both mag- 
azines lost money last year and, like some other 
publications, have laid off dozens staff mem- 
bers. Though recent sale properties the 
New York Times has restored some stability 
its balance sheet, Cowles Communications, 
owner, has lost money every year since 1967. 
Time, Inc., financially healthier than Cowles, 
but its earnings have been dropping for four years. 
the other hand, the cost folding the maga- 
zines would great. They carry more than $50 
million unfulfilled subscription liabilities and 
support huge corporate overhead plus such an- 
cillary enterprises book clubs. Life represents 
about quarter Time, Inc.’s revenues; Look, 
over third Cowles’. 


The psychological blow the two companies 
and their executives would incalculable. Asked 
would fold Life, Roy Larson, chairman 
Time, Inc.’s finance committee, responded, 
love all the magazines would children.” 
Gardner Cowles, chairman Cowles 
Communications, said not long ago, “My heart 
Look—it’s baby. founded thirty-three 
years ago. sell everything keep going.” 

Despite all this, the possibility death cannot 
ruled out. industry quick castigate, 
look for something bury rather than look 
for something support,” says Jules Fine 
Ogilvy Mather. “This part cynicism, part 
general maliciousness, part attempt avoid 
embarrassment over guessing wrong, part trying 
told you so.’ mean, you don’t have 
use Life Look. There are lot good substi- 
tutes. instead going into something with 
instability connected with it, where you have 
stick your neck out, you tend recommend some- 
thing more reliable and safe.” 

another media man points out, however, 
would oversimplification suggest that the 
fate the magazines entirely the hands 
Madison Avenue. “Right now,” says, the 
networks starting fall apart, with all the 
better educated and affluent people running away 
from TV, it’s propitious time for the mass 
magazines. There are still lot talented people 
around Life and Look. They can experiment 
with regional editions. demographic. 
tell what they ought doing. But they are 
going just sit around and keep going the way 
they’re going and wait until reorganizes it- 
self, and CATV really comes in, and everybody 
has thirty forty channels choose from, 
people start sending newspapers over sets, 
whatever else going happen, they might just 
well save themselves some money and close 
down tomorrow.” 


Solitary confinement 


—Toronto Telegram, April 


Calley likely stay under ground least year 
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The limits intuition 


Are race relations worsening? How radical are students? Social science surveys 
suggest one thing, the media another—a gap journalism must close. 


Social scientists used more like journal- 
ists. They relied observation and interpretation, 
collecting the observations from public records, 
from interviews, from direct participation, and 
then spinning out the interpretations. Like many 
journalists, they cheerfully accepted the American 
folk wisdom which Samuel Stouffer once described 
the conviction that anyone with little com- 
mon sense and few facts can come once 
with the correct answer any subject.” The dif- 
ference was that journalists put our interpreta- 
tions readable English while the social scien- 
tists couched theirs 

the two decades since Stouffer made that 
statement, social science has experienced some- 
thing like revolution. With development the 
computer, data too vast and unwieldy quantify 
have yielded counting and measuring. Power- 
ful statistical tools which once were only interest- 
ing theoretical devices have become practical. So- 
cial science now doing what journalists like 
think are best at: finding facts, inferring 
causes, pointing ways correct social problems, 
and evaluating the efforts such correction. 

One example the 1966 report the effects 
school segregation, produced for the U.S. Office 
Education under the direction James Cole- 


Philip Meyer, Nieman Fellow, correspondent for 
Knight Newspapers, based Washington. This article will 
part book writing social science and 
journalism. 


‘man. Daniel Moynihan, the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, said it: 


The study, Equality Educational Opportunity, 
was hardly everyday affair. Commissioned under 
the Civil Rights Act 1964, one the great bills 
the twentieth century, sponsored the United 
States Office Education period its most 
vigorous leadership, and conducted leading so- 
cial scientists moment when incompa- 
rably powerful methods analysis had been devel- 
oped, the study was perhaps the second largest 
the history social science. Its findings were, 
anything, even more extraordinary than its genesis. 


Its findings were counterintuitive—they didn’t 
fit the folk wisdom. Coleman had expected find 
large inequalities school facilities for black and 
white children and causal connection between 
the expected poorer black facilities and lower 
black achievement. found neither. Instead 
found that family influences are much stronger 
than anything that happens school, and that 
among school effects the most powerful not 
teachers physical facilities but the social class 
climate the school. Cautious bureaucrats saw 
that the conclusions were buried 737 pages 
text and tables and charts, and 
the package was released over Fourth July 
weekend when papers were understaffed. But the 
message keeps trickling out—sometimes when 
Coleman testifies Congressional committee, 
sometimes, when federal judge cites 
opinion hitting facto school segregation. 

After the Coleman Report the U.S. Civil Rights 
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Commission hired its own social science consult- 
ants, gathered more data, and did its own analysis. 
Its report, issued February, 1967, documented 
the assumption that equal educational opportu- 
nity not likely found schools which are 
predominantly black. Then came the logical con- 
clusion that only drastic reorganization school 
attendance patterns can bring long-run equality. 
achieve such reorganization, the Commis- 
sion proposed legislation withholding federal aid 
from school districts where blacks are bunched 
together beyond acceptable proportion. was 
drastic proposal, ahead its time, but the idea 
remains very much alive. The whole job was done 
fifteen months, feat made possible the 
comparably powerful methods men- 
tioned Moynihan—primarily the computer and 
multiple regression analysis, way sorting out 
the relative effects different variables edu- 
cational achievement. 

The tools for reasoning have not changed. The 
capacity for managing data has changed, and 
this extent there new social science. There 
not yet new journalism, although there 
growing awareness the profession that the old 
swift and sometimes quiet change. 

While the sociologists were deserting their arm- 
chairs sharpen their methodological tools, jour- 
nalists have been preoccupied with question 
stance rather than method. The basic question, 
argued with dreary persistence through 
riod since World War II, whether objectivity 
desirable even possible aim the journal- 
ist. Being objective easy, you are simple- 
minded about defining it. The simple-minded 
definition may stated follows: when there 
more than one possible interpretation given 
event, then all possible interpretations have equal 
weight. Or, for every plausible argument, there 
equally plausible counterargument. 

This stance simplifies decisionmaking. You 


_record public events detached, impersonal, un- 


prejudiced observer, much like 
man from Mars. man from Mars might not 
understand these events. The reporter might not, 
either. matter. All needs transmit 
the observable facts and leave the job under- 


standing them the reader. This kind think- 
ing must underlie traditional belief splendidly 
satirized the novel The Whole Truth, for- 
mer New York Times correspondent Robert 
Daley: that good reporter good anywhere. 

good reporter this standard one who 
observes and transmits the observation unchanged 
and undistorted. Therefore, specialized knowledge 
drance focusing his attention detail not 
interest the reader. The reporter transmis- 
sion instrument the reader’s agent and inter- 
ested only what the reader would interested 

About 1960 knew foreign correspondent who 
laughed when someone asked him spoke 
the language the country which was as- 
signed, didn’t know the language, but neither 
did his readers, from his point view made 
difference. Until quite recently one the 
daily newspapers ranked the nation’s top ten 
the Bernays poll banned midcareer training 
its reporters. editor’s explanation: news- 
paper reporter should professional amateur” 
and not clutter his head with too much knowledge 
about any one thing, lest lose touch with his 
readers. 

The validity that position, ever existed, 
was, course, wiped out the postwar education 
boom which produced better informed, more 
knowledge-hungry readers; the competition for 
credibility posed television; and the increas- 
ing pace change and greater complexity 
events which must understood writer 
before can make sense them reader. 

Indeed, was which helped bring 
end the period simplistic objectivity. The 
inadequacy that old stance was demonstrated 
clearly for all see politician who knew 
how take advantage it, the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy. Newspapers were using the old 
rules cover his charges Communists gov- 
ernment, telling both sides, reporting the surface 
happenings, leaving the reader decide for him- 
self where the truth was. Challenge editor 
this point and would tell you that when 
senator says something startling, the mere fact that 
said news, whether the thing that said 
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say so, and the paper print that version, too. 

The flaw this reasoning that truth and 
falsehood can grapple very long time before 
truth emerges the victor. The journalist who tried 
the hardest tell the truth about McCarthy was 
Edward Murrow, who did not pretend 
objective. His film the McCarthy career 
was masterpiece subjective editing. Its mes- 
sage was persuasive because Murrow didn’t have 
tell the viewer what thought McCarthy— 
merely showed him selected film clips that told 


“TV helped bring 
end simplistic 


their own story. This, the way, classic tech- 
nique fiction. The great maxim for fiction 
writers, Theodore Morrison told his students 
Harvard, is, don’t tell.” The selection 
what show is, course, based the message 
you wish convey and therefore nonobjective. 

Today newspaper editors talk more about “fair- 
ness” than The former easier 
define and easier practice and leaves room for 
less passive role the part the reporter. 
Instead being transmitting machine for the 
superficial, can conduct his investigation into 
event series events, decide what going 
on, and then figure out the best way tell what 
going on. The result what generally known 
interpretive reporting. The concept not 
new: Professor Curtis MacDougall Northwest- 
ern, for one, wrote book about before World 
War II, and Kansas State University offered 
journalism course with that title far back 
1950. But the acceptance the need for interpre- 
tive reporting has expanded significantly, with 
more and more newspapers and even wire services 
devoting more manpower conduct the investiga- 
tions which base sound interpretation. 

And there the catch, Old-fashioned objective 


reporting needed anchor; merely bobbed 
along the surface the news like pingpong ball 
floating down mountain stream. Interpretation 
requires reference point. One must begin with 
prejudgment, position some kind. 

Practitioners what sometimes called the 
New Journalism find this reference point their 
own heads. They are gifted writers—indeed, many 
are gifted that they have written themselves out 
the newspaper business—and they tell you what 
scene looks like when filtered through their per- 
sonal sets belief, attitude, and experience. Per- 
sonal journalism such not new; this coun- 
try least old Thomas Paine. What 
new the application fiction techniques 
nonfiction writing make the personal approach 
much more readable. 

Another kind anchoring point for interpre- 
tation can found ideology. The reporter 
starts with given belief structure shared some 
subgroup society and then selects and inter- 
prets events fit them into the given structure. 
read mainly fellow members the sub- 
group. The result tends rather dull reading, 
whether the work the idealogues the 
Left Right. Perhaps the left-wing radicals 
the underground press are bit more interesting 
than Dan Smoot Billy James Hargis only 
because they are younger and find new things 
say from time time. 

There yet third anchor, and differs only 
breadth from personal prejudice subgroup 
prejudice. group prejudice, also known 
the conventional wisdom, and supplies the ref- 
erence frame for most current interpretive report- 
ing. Reporters tend come from middle-class 
backgrounds. Their education and experience 
tend make them more liberal outlook than 
typical such development, but is, neverthe- 
less, conventional liberalism. addition, there 
implicit, sometimes explicit, demand from 
editors and readers for explanations complex 
events which are intuitively satisfying. New things 
are easier accept, digest, and believe they are 
cast familiar frameworks. phenomenon 
really new, cannot, course, given familiar 
flavor without distorting it, squeezing into the 
old mold. this extent, the reporter works 
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against the basic tenet his profession, i.e. that 
should discover and emphasize what new. 
something really new, may not believed 
attended to. 

1959, was rewrite duty for the Miami 
Herald when the police reporter called report, 
along with the usual car accidents and gambling 
raids, that police were encountering new form 
drug abuse: teenagers sniffing the fumes 
model airplane glue from paper bags. Never 
having heard such thing, dismissed the mat- 
ter unimportant and didn’t bother the city desk 
with it. Several years passed before 
particular and drug abuse general among the 
young became recognized social problem. 
problem then—and common problem for most 
us—was low level tolerance for ambiguity. 
The human mind finds difficult cope with 
ambiguous situation and make the necessary 
suspension judgment while the facts are col- 
lected and studied. Ralph White, Nobody 
Wanted War: Misperceptions Vietnam and 
Other Wars, has ascribed early public tolerance 
the Vietnam war this characteristic. 

The ambiguity the glue-sniffing case came 
from the fact that police reporters not ordi- 
narily give rewrite men news social significance. 
The easiest thing believe was that the police 
the police reporter were exaggerating mis- 
interpreting even misperceiving isolated sit- 
uation. Believing this, was able dismiss the 
matter less than two minutes. 

more current example involves some findings 
social science research. Several time-series stud- 
ies racial attitudes white and black Ameri- 
cans have been made since the pre-riot period 
which ended with Watts 1965. Whether local 
national scope, these studies have shown 
whites and blacks growing closer together, both 
physically—at work, home, and school—and 
attitudes mutual tolerance and respect. The 
studies include comparison national samples 
adult Americans interviewed the University 
Michigan Survey Research Center 1964 and 
1968. the first sample, interviewed before the 
riots, per cent the whites said they had only 
white friends, black friends; 1968, after the 
riots, the number whites who had exclusively 
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white friends had dropped per cent. Among 
Negroes, per cent said 1964 that all their 
friends were black. 1968, the proportion with 
only black friends was down per cent. 

Local studies, over both shorter and longer 
time periods, have yielded similar results. 1969, 
three out four Detroit whites, given descrip- 
tion hypothetical situation which daugh- 
ter brings black child home play, expressed 
approval; thirteen years before, majority 
whites the same area had disapproved. 

Buffalo, Lester Milbrath the State 
University New York sampled black attitudes 
the fall and winter 1966-67 and again year 
and half later. Instead the expected increase 
preference for black separatism and violence, 
found sizable increase acceptance 
blacks integration, open-housing, equal em- 
ployment opportunities, and 
ance.” Another study, Deep South college stu- 
dents Donal Muir the University 
Alabama, found increasing sentiment for integra- 
tion over six-year period. 

These findings run counter the intuitive 
belief that black riots and white reaction have 
greatly worsened race relations since 1965. 
result, they have for the most part been ignored 
newspapers. Information that race relations are 
improving, coming from social science sources, 
may seem more ambiguous editor than 
eyewitness account man biting dog. But 
the mere fact that contradicts conventional be- 
lief, just man biting dog reverses conven- 
tional man-dog roles, ought enhance, not de- 
tract from, its news value. 

reporters, then, tend have our heads 
set reinforce the conventional wisdom. The 
effect multiplied because tend imitate 
and reinforce each other. Sometimes this imita- 
tion direct, when reporters covering politi- 
cal speech gather huddle afterward reach 
consensus the lead. Usually the imitation 
more subtle. When political candidate says 
something silly poor taste and editors put 
the story page reporters get positive rein- 
forcement the same way that pigeon 
laboratory gets grain corn for pecking the 
right bar. And reporters peck the bar again, 


— 
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searching the candidates’ remarks for anything 
which can, stretch imagination isolation 
from context, interpreted being poor 
taste. And they make page again. Something 
like this happened George Romney during the 
1968 Presidential primary campaigns and Spiro 
Agnew during the Presidential campaign. Both 
said some silly things, but both became the vic- 
tims unfair stereotyping. 

This specific form the more general tend- 
ency “hype up” news leads, then backpedal 
the fourth fifth paragraph restore perspec- 
tive. The hyped-up lead enhances the story’s 
competitive position the struggle for page 
Thus sometimes very subtle, perhaps even mean- 
ingless random, acts national administra- 
tion are given undue prominence. When time 


‘As reporters 
are set reinforce 


conventional 


shows the significance the act question 
have been greatly exaggerated, more stories are 
written about the stance the Administra- 
tion. With luck, the sweep the oscillations tends 
diminish, and truth comes ever closer. But 
the perhaps unconscious analog the old wire 
service trick exaggerating disaster order 
get that service’s story favored treatment over 
competing service, then the next day, when 
develops that the calamity was not great first 
supposed, using this angle squeeze-out the 
opposition again. The profession outgrowing 
that, but problems will always hound the reporter 
hurry, the one assigned spot news. 

More are being freed from spot assign- 
ments coverage depth. have more oppor- 
tunities than ever before report social 
change, the things that, James Reston puts 
it, don’t “just happen” but are “going quietly.” 
this situation possible free ourselves 
from the old anchoring Instead starting 


from base personal conviction, ideology, 
conventional wisdom can start with intensive 
and systematic fact-finding efforts. Such sugges- 
tion may seem plea for reactionary return 
the old ideal objectivity, but has this dif- 
ference: instead reporting competing viewpoints 
for what they are worth, could make effort 
determine just what they are worth. not 
necessary turn our backs interpretations; 
necessary reduce the size the leap from 
fact interpretation, and find more solid 
base fact from which leap. 

Here the social sciences can help two ways: 
their findings many fields provide continuing 
check the conventional wisdom; can save 
ourselves some trouble, some inaccuracy, and some 
lost opportunities paying attention what 
the social scientists are doing and finding out. 
More importantly and more direct practical 
value, can follow their example abandoning 
the philosopher’s armchair, giving the notion 
that few facts and common sense will make any 
problem yield, and make the new research tech- 
niques our own. The task difficult, yet not 
formidable might seem first glance. 

Quantification not the tedious work that 
used be. While the computer cannot think for 
us, can remove the drudgery from counting and 
measuring. Moreover, computer time longer 
expensive, particularly when compared with the 
cost hand-tabulating the same data. What re- 
mains expensive the collection data. But 
there precedent for newspapers spend large 
amounts money research for news stories. 
the story important enough, good news- 
paper will find way cover it. 

The Detroit Free Press did after the 1967 
riot. The Detroit Urban League raised funds for 
data collection; the newspaper put research team 
together; and findings from study attitudes 
among riot-area blacks were published month 
after the riot—with data sound enough form 
much the basis for the profile the rioter 
Chapter the Kerner Commission report. [See 
Scholars Joined Journalists,” Fall, 1967.] 
year later, the Free Press spent its own money 
collect new interview data the riot area and 
discover that black militance was following sur- 
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prisingly conventional channels. Meanwhile, 
Miami, the Herald made good use its market 
research department field study, designed 
academic standards, Dade County’s still-peace- 
ful blacks. After the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
was killed, the Office Economic Opportunity 
funded return interviews portion the 
Herald sample. was the quickest way for OEO 
policymakers get accurate reading the 
effect the assassination black strategies and 
aspirations. 

Another formidable undertaking was the Knight 
Newspapers’ study the Berkeley student rebels 
five years after their arrests Sproul Hall. Other 
media carried reports the state the 
campus five years later interviewed former stu- 
dent leaders. The KNI project, through mail 
survey, tracked down more than 200 rank-and-file 
members that movement and found them set- 
tling down behavior but not 

Some stories are worth this heavy artillery. But 
for the new methods gain currency journal- 
ism, two things must happen. First, editors must 
feel the need strongly enough develop the in- 
house capacity for systematic research. Hiring 
outside consultant survey firm prepare 
report for reporter write about not enough; 
the insight, fast reflexes, and ability 
cope with deadline pressure are needed from the 
outset. The second need, course, for the edi- 
tors find the talent fill this need. Many jour- 
nalism schools are prepared supply it. Some 
have faculty members with the necessary method- 
ological skills; others are geared direct their 
students the appropriate courses the sociol- 
ogy, psychology, political science departments. 
Students are not likely motivated learn 
the new methods they see little chance ap- 


plying them future But the potential 
for receptivity, especially among the younger gen- 
eration newspaper managers, high. 

used said that journalism history 
hurry. Now, cope with the acceleration 
social change, journalism must become social sci- 
ence hurry. Some journalists have expressed 
the fear that such development might re- 
sisted the social science community—as though 
were practicing their profession without the 
proper license. But social scientists are generally 
more alarmed the prospect journalists 
becoming more systematic than historians would 
the prospect our becoming more thorough 
and precise. They not resent our intruding 
into their turf. Indeed, they tend feel that 
have neglected their turf and that were 
become more like them, might appreciate 
them more. reasonable hope. 

Moreover, because newsgathering organizations, 
like fire-engine companies, are geared for bringing 
large resources bear short notice, can 
many things that social scientists would like 
but can’t. There much wistful talk among so- 
cial scientists developing standby capacity 
for research,” that critical events 
can studied and their impact measured even 
they happen. While academic action and decision- 
making are slow and cumbersome, cityroom action 
and decisionmaking are not. Therefore the role 
fire-engine researcher may come more naturally 
and readily journalists. 

The ground rules are different from those 
which have always operated: find the facts, 
tell what they mean, and without wasting 
time. there are new tools enable per- 
form this task with greater power, accuracy, and 
insight, then should make the most them. 


Which paper you read? 


Rosa, 53, showed 
emotion, but Vincent Sollazzo, 
operator the Jade East 
Motel South Hackensack, 


closed his eyes and crossed 
himself. Attorneys for both 
men said will 


—Bergen County, Record, 
April 19. 
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DeRosa, police chief for the past 
years, turned ashen the jury five 
men and seven women returned the 
guilty verdict after four hours deliber- 
ation. 

The men were charged with conspiring 


—Passaic, N.J., Herald-News, 
April 19. 


Journalism expands black campuses 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


Until recently only two black colleges offered substantial journalism programs. 
Now more than forty offer courses, and the struggle for higher quality. 


few years ago, only two some 120 pre- 
dominantly black institutions offered their stu- 
dents substantial program journalism train- 
ing—Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo., 
and Texas Southern University, Houston. 
These two schools had journalism departments 
and offered majors the field. modest number 
other black institutions offered course two. 
The rest—which are primarily the Southern 
border states—offered journalism training. 
That situation has changed substantially. Sev- 
eral the black, four-year colleges plus junior 
college have undertaken noteworthy programs 
recent years: Hampton Institute, Virginia, has 
established department “mass media 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C., has set 
journalism program after consultation with two 
white institutions; Bishop College, Dallas, has 
arranged cooperative major with Southern 
Methodist University; Clark College, Atlanta, 
has developed program that not only gives 
black students classroom grounding journal- 
ism but also finds substantial numbers them 
summer employment the field and tries up- 


Roger Williams Time-Life News Service corre- 
spondent New York City. 


grade their campus newspapers; and Malcolm 
College, two-year institution Chicago, has es- 
tablished student-manned “community news 
service” and planning have Communica- 
tions Media Institute operation this fall. Also 
this fall, Howard University, Washington, will 
open School Communications that will have 
five departments and, reaches optimum 
levels enrollment, will rank the third largest 
school the university. 

survey the most significant these pro- 
grams, together with interviews with the instruc- 
tors and students, leads these conclusions: 

—The programs thus far established can scarcely 
compared those major white institutions. 
They are small, financially undernourished, thinly 
staffed (almost entirely whites), and nonac- 
credited. They are burdened both antipathy 
black students toward the news media and 
the students’ own lack the basic tools needed 
for success the field. Yet the programs, thanks 
the dedication students and instructors, are 
turning out fair number promising young 
journalists. 

—Students the black colleges, while still ba- 
sically distrustful journalism career, are 
enrolling journalism courses ever increasing 
numbers. Many them are doing with the idea 
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going into broadcasting noncommercial pub- 
lic relations rather than into what the academics 
call “print journalism.” Significantly, many black 
students intend—or say they intend—to work 
“white journalism” only long enough acquire 
the experience and skills they need undertake 
the same sort work the black community. 

—Despite their handicaps, directors the pro- 
grams are showing themselves receptive inno- 
vative change and making journalism instruc- 
tion more relevant the students they serve. 
There are also signs that the white-owned media 
and journalism departments predominantly 
white schools are making positive efforts help 
young Negroes get better training and better 
opportunity succeed the business. The Asso- 
ciation for Education Journalism, for example, 
has established new Division Minorities and 
Communications. Part the division’s function 
will encourage the development journal- 
ism training black campuses, stimulating 
interest among undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents and increasing the size and the quality 
journalism faculties. AEJ members involved 
this effort insist that will responsive the 
needs and the wishes the students. 

For decades, the only journalistic operations 
open appreciable numbers blacks were the 
relatively few black-oriented newspapers and 
broadcasting stations. They generally were re- 
garded low both pay and prestige, and young 
blacks did not hesitate ignore them favor 
careers more secure and prestigious fields 
such teaching. Meanwhile, trickle black 
college graduates was finding its way into white 
journalism. Until recently, the trickle was not 
nearly large enough stimulate widespread black 
interest journalism career, and white edi- 
tors did very little encourage its growth [see 
and the Kerner Report,” Fall, 

Dr. William Kearney, chairman Hampton 
Institute’s department, puts it: “Journalism has 
been, for black people, no-future occupation. 
They probably could see themselves reporters 
for black publication, but some them had 
higher aspirations, and there was way satisfy 
them. Recently, the black graduates our school 
who want jobs have had trouble getting them.” 
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Dr. Noel Avon Wilson, journalism professor 
Lincoln University’s journalism department says 
the situation there the same: “The difficulty has 
been find students respond all the job 
offers.” Both agree, however, that the current re- 
cession has slowed the flow job offers, has 
throughout the media. 

Often, says Alan Bussel, the young white direc- 
tor the Clark College program, the men offering 
the jobs barely disguise their motives: get calls 
from editors who want colored writer.’ They say 
not under pressure get one, but you 
know that some them are. don’t think many 
the students will stay after they get there.” 

Talks with several Bussel’s students confirm 
that impression. Each expressed determination 
stay white journalism only long enough 
“get the skills need,” then leave either start 
join journalistic enterprise the black com- 
munity. Said Fred Salsman, twenty-one-year-old 
from Houston: “I’m not planning regular 
journalism career, not for more than five years, 
anyway. I’m one group five guys here 
school who are planning start their own black 
magazine.” Salsman, who has been summer in- 
tern the Houston Post, has helped establish 
black business journal Atlanta University Cen- 
ter, which Clark College part. also has 
been the Center stringer for Newsweek. 

Wanda Smalls, another student the Clark 
program, says, “Other young black people tell 
should working the struggle, rather than 
for the white man. tell them plan work 
the black community, but that I’ve got get 
education first. want develop skills, then 
bring them bear for the good black people.” 

Recent years have brought other important 
changes the way black students approach white 
journalism. One that they are almost totally 
uninterested the traditional white route up- 
small newspaper, gathering 
experience, moving larger paper, and on. 
Not only does this seem them waste time, 
which has seemed many young whites well, 
but puts young blacks into uncomfortable and, 
they believe, uninteresting settings, with the pros- 
pect too little pay for too much dull work. “It’s 
not the old front-page byline idea anymore,” says 
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Robert Giles, head the journalism depart- 
ment Texas Southern University. “These stu- 
dents want get into something with money, and 
they won’t stay newspaper work that doesn’t 
offer it.” 

Another difference the growing demand 
black students for more “relevant” instruction. 
This occurring, course, many subject areas 
the black campuses. journalism, can 
mean anything from curtailing standard courses 
such copy editing adding courses the 
black press modifying the standard journalistic 


“An antipathy 
black students 
toward the 


definition objectivity. Berkeley graduate stu- 
dent Robert Terrell, alumnus the Clark 
program who later worked reporter for 
the New York Post, says journalism studies 
black colleges flexible enough relate 
journalism black students see it. That is, 
they must more personal and less objective, 
the classical sense, than traditional journalism. 
The black reporter supposed develop white 
perspective, and the most successful black report- 
ers are those who develop most completely. The 
problem that white perspective has become 
subjective really going tell like is.” 

Certainly few black journalism programs are 
about change their concept objectivity 
radically, and doubtful that many black 
journalism students want them to. But number 
programs have been adding what sometimes 
called perspective” their material. Lin- 
coln University has started course called The 
Black Press, partly take advantage the spe- 
cialized knowledge the head its journalism 
department, Dr. Armistead Pride. Clark College 
last autumn added seminar, The Black Man 
and the News Media, which examines “the psycho- 


logical, sociological, and economic impacts the 
media black people.” 

Journalism departments black institutions 
vary considerably size and productivity. Texas 
Southern’s department dates from the founding 
the school, 1947, yet has remained almost 
numbers courses and instructors. 
divided into two 
sequence and editorial teaching program, the 
latter for students who plan teach journalism 
the public schools. The news-editorial sequence 
offers such standard courses news reporting and 
news editing. 

Texas Southern had thirty-nine journalism ma- 
jors 1969-70, most them women, and only 
six the thirty-nine graduated. (The graduating 
class the year also before numbered six, which 
points the high rates transfers, course 
changes, dropouts that plague 
schools.) Department head Robert Giles, who 
black, cannot recall one TSU graduate who has 
gone directly work for publication, although 
has placed summer interns both black and 
white newspapers Houston and number have 
gone graduate schools journalism. Giles 
parttime department head; also works 
the Texas Catholic Herald. TSU’s only fulltime 
journalism instructor last year was 1968 Colum- 
bia Journalism School graduate with working 
experience the field. 

Lincoln University’s department was started 
1942 with conscious effort build the image, 
not the substance, the prestigious University 
Missouri school, located nearby Columbia, 
Mo. About thirty students year enroll jour- 
nalism majors, about half them black, the others 
mainly whites from the area around Jefferson 
City. Lincoln graduates estimated one-fourth 
the students who begin the program. 

Lincoln has core curriculum designed “‘as- 
sure that the students are good communicators.” 
Students can then specialize editorial, photo- 
journalism, advertising areas. Courses are of- 
fered every second year, assuring broader choice 
for those with the time and schedule flexibility 
take advantage it. the faculty now are Dr. 
Pride, the department head who was visiting 
professor Temple during 1969-70; Dr. Noel 


Avon Wilson, who has years experience teach- 
ing black campuses; and Mrs. Phyllis Wells, 
who has master’s degree philology. Both Wil- 
son and Mrs, Wells are white. 

Hampton’s program, although only four years 
old, the most fully developed any offered 
the black colleges. has five faculty members, all 
with least master’s degrees and all with work- 
ing experience; some seventy student majors plus 
substantial number minors; and course 
offering that runs the gamut from the esoteric- 
sounding Introduction Mass Media Arts 
interpretive writing and public affairs reporting. 
Hampton’s Dr. Kearney likes talk about such 
nebulous goals “bringing mankind into one 


common family,” but his academic 
based the practical aim exposing students 
what calls “the full spectrum the media.” All 
students the Hampton program must take 
minimum eighteen hours print journalism. 
Among the required courses are propaganda and 
propaganda analysis and law the press. 

The Hampton approach has been criticized 
“too but some blacks strongly disagree, 
insisting that program geared the 
realities the job market. teaching 
his people generalists, and that fine 
idea,” says Dr. Lionel Barrow, vice president 
Foote, Cone, and Belding and former chairman 
the Association for Education Journalism’s 
Committee Minority Education. 
all that many job opportunities, and this way 
graduate turned down one area can 
get job another.” Turndowns were prob- 
lem for Hampton’s first graduating class: every 
one the eleven graduates who wanted job got 
one, and one young man received three attractive 
offers, from network, newspaper, and 
advertising agency. 

Hampton has been the most active promoting 
black-white cooperation. Two years ago, coop- 
eration with the American Society Magazine 
Editors and the Magazine Publishers Association, 
began annual symposia explore new relation- 
ships between publications and black journalism 
programs. Two ideas adopted were the use 
guest lecturers and institution internships, with 
both the black academics and white professionals 
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serving interns. Hampton also working out 
exchange program with Boston University’s 
journalism department and has developed 
visiting-editor-on-campus program with such ma- 
jor organizations Time, Inc. 

typical junior Hampton’s department takes 
courses interpretive reporting, copy editing, 
and general semantics. Lincoln, the same jun- 
ior might well taking news reporting, media 
management, basic course political science, 
and elective his minor. addition, all Lin- 
coln journalism students are required intern 
school publication with one the media 
Jefferson City. junior Texas Southern 
would probably have this schedule: news report- 
ing, news editing, editorial writing, plus course 


“The beginnings 
help from 
the industry...” 


two one the social sciences African 
studies. Tuition the three schools ranges from 
$50 semester for Texas residents state-sup- 
ported Texas Southern $600 semester 
vate Hampton; state-supported Lincoln, out-of- 
state students pay $310 semester; in-state, $175. 

The program Atlanta’s Clark College does 
not add department minor offered), 
but has been one the most innovative devel- 
opments all black journalism. Started with 
money from the Field Foundation, the program 
has been carried succession lone white 
instructors, including two freelance writers, the 
former editor Catholic weekly, and the cur- 
rent director, Alan Bussel, who has 
journalism from the University Wisconsin. The 
Clark program has emphasized ap- 
proach aimed interesting black students 
journalism, imparting enough skills get them 
started the field, and getting them some work- 
ing experience. Clark pioneered 
placement interns: each summer places about 
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dozen students major white-run newspapers 
radio-TV stations. The reaction the media 
the interns has been good, and several the 
students have been offered fulltime jobs after 
graduation. 

For the past three years Clark also 
ducted student newspaper project. Funded 
the Ford Foundation, the project has attempted 
upgrade black college student newspapers, 
which are generally poorly written and spasmod- 
ically published. For the 
tained working journalists advisers some 
forty black student papers, and still brings stu- 
dent editors Clark for series workshops. 
Bussel says some the newspapers “have shown 
marked improvement. least they are now writ- 
ten style that approximates conventional 
newswriting, rather than using editorials mas- 
querading news 

addition, Clark will become the site 
ambitious-sounding Mass 
tute, with divisions for print, broadcast journal- 
ism, and film. The United Methodist Church 
granted the college $150,000 for feasibility study, 
and group journalism educators and experi- 
enced newsmen drew guidelines for establish- 
ing curriculum and faculty. 

Shaw University’s School Communication, 
begun the fall 1969, offers majors journal- 
ism, radio-television-film, speech pathology and 
audiology, and “communicology” (communica- 
tions theory). Within three four years, Dean 
Aaron Favors predicts, the journalism program 
will have least four instructors and perhaps 
students. Shaw’s program, being funded largely 
from federal Title grant, has been developed 
close cooperation with Ohio State University. 
Shaw faculty members also anticipate close ties 
with the journalism school the University 


North Carolina, particularly research and com- 


puter technology. 

Howard University’s School Communica- 
tions develops planned, will the most 
extensive any established the black schools. 
Howard hopes have 500 students the school 
and, according university official, has been 
“bombarded with applications.” The school will 
supported principally federal money and 


Black institutions 
offering one more 
journalism courses 


Albany State University 
Albany State College 


Bennett College 
Bishop College 


Central State University 
Clark College 


Delaware State College 
Elizabeth City State University 


Florida Memorial College 
Fort Valley State College 


Grambling College 


Hampton Institute 
Howard University 
Huston-Tillotson College 


Jackson State College 
Johnson Smith University 


Kentucky State College 


Langston University 
Lincoln University (Mo.) 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 
Livingstone College 


*Malcolm College 
Mississippi Valley State College 
Morgan State College 
Morris Brown College 


Norfolk State College 
North Carolina State University 
North Carolina Central University 


Oakwood College 
Philander Smith College 


St. Augustine’s College 
Savannah State College 
*Shaw University 


Tennessee State University 
Texas Southern University 
Tuskegee Institute 


Virginia State College 
Virginia Union University 


Winston Salem State University 

Xavier University 

Source: United Negro College Fund 
Survey, 1969. 
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what the official calls “some very substantial sup- 
port from within the communications industry.” 
Its program will include work-study arrangements, 
internships, adjunct professorships, and cooper- 
ative ventures between Howard and the industry. 
Its equipment will include broadcast station re- 
cently donated the university the Washing- 
ton Post Co. 

The one-year-old program Malcolm has 
been run Chicago Daily News staff member 
Henry DeZutter, with the newspaper paying his 
salary for the year. strong believer “getting 
people out into the DeZutter has 
students chasing wide variety stories. cred- 
its student team with “blowing the lid off 
cozy power structure relationship with local wire 
service racially troubled Cairo, 
Portions the students’ Cairo reportage found 
their way into stories major dailies, including 
the New York Times. 

The quick and apparently sound development 
Shaw’s program illustrates what can done 
black schools cooperation with white insti- 
tutions. Nationally, there has been little such co- 
operation thus far, principally because few 
black schools have had journalism programs 
ciently developed assist but also because white 
schools have been largely ignorant black needs 
and slow offer help. Dr. Kearney Hampton 
Institute expresses the feeling many black edu- 
cators rejecting out hand any help that 
smacks white missionary approach.” Kear- 
ney would rather have help from the industry. “If 
can get that,” says, “there’s need for ‘big 
brother’ assistance from large institutions.” 

The scarcity black journalism instructors 
shows signs abating, and probably will not 


until there are many more blacks working the 
field. Black colleges might, stopgap, try 
interest local black journalists teaching part- 
time. This not only would fuel the black con- 
sciousness effort healthy way, but would dem- 
onstrate students that careers can made 
black people (How convincing the 
demonstration might questionable. Dr. 
Pride points out, influx blacks has been 
held almost entirely the reporter 

Whatever steps are taken improve journalism 
instruction for blacks, they must deal with several 
fundamental problems. One the continuing low 
status journalism black colleges; another, the 
educational handicaps which many black 
dents bring the study journalism. Both prob- 
lems can dealt with, but final solutions are 
long way off. Then there are the black colleges’ 
chronic shortages funds and the tendency 
white colleges raid their faculties skim 
off the best prospective students. This makes the 
black schools understandably reluctant com- 
mit sizable sums money journalism, field 
that has never attracted large numbers their 
students. Their best hope for establishing worth- 
while programs may obtain federal funds 
for journalism training, Shaw University and 
Howard have done. Schools also can augment 
their regular programs joint efforts with the 
media, Hampton Institute has done, and 
soliciting sophisticated help from the larger white 
journalism departments. 

There ample incentive for cooperation. For 
the media not fulfill their obligation 
assist the training well the hiring and 
promotion more blacks, then both they and the 
nation may suffer serious consequences. 
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new local review: experiment: its May/June issue the Columbia Journalism Review 
published sampling material from existing local journalism this issue, ex- 
periment, CJR presents pilot issue local journalism review produced its invitation 
present and former Atlanta journalists. Like other local reviews, written from the view- 
point working reporters. Comments and criticism its contents will carried ensu- 
ing issues the Columbia Journalism Review. Address: 700 Journalism Building, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, N.Y. 10027. 
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Racial Coverage 
Atlanta: ‘Once 


Over Lightly’ 


BRUCE GALPHIN 


More than half Atlanta’s popula- 
tion black. But you’d never know 
from the white-owned news insti- 
tutions, critics contend. 

“The only time black gets 
page when robs bank,” 
complained one black reporter who 
has grown discouraged his desk’s 
negative reaction steady stream 
story ideas. 
“Once over lightly,” another black 
reporter described his 
approach news. 

The Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta 
Constitution bear the brunt the 
criticism, but the city’s electronic 
media take their lumps, too. Last 
year, the Black Coalition won prom- 
ises better community coverage 
part their far-reaching settlement 
with radio and stations. 
“It did improve during the period 
while were negotiations, and 
several months afterward, but now 
it’s right back where was,” said 

(Continued page 30) 


Why Atlanta Needs 
Media Review 


This first attempt Atlanta journalism review concentrates 
kindred spirits: Atlanta magazine and the Atlanta Journal-Consti- 
tution. 

The former Chamber Commerce publication, the latter 
thought many its critics. Jack Tarver, the president 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. (ANI), member the Chamber 
board who has been instrumental setting magazine policy. 


Ivan Allen, the former mayor who, perhaps more than anyone, 
responsible for Atlanta’s liberal reputation, Chamber board 
member and director Cox Broadcasting, Inc. CBI controlled 
Cox Enterprises, owner the Journal-Constitution, and on. 


The magazine and the newspaper 
publisher also demonstrate some- 
that shared other major 
cities: print journalism incest. The 
Journal and Constitution represent 
the nuclear mother and father; from 
the newspapers one goes Atlanta 
magazine, public relations, 
free-lancing. Atlanta 
editor, Norman Shavin, and five 
the ten bylined writers one recent 
issue [November, 1970], for example, 


are veterans the J-C newsrooms. 
are many, not most, the 
Atlanta, the capital the Southeast. 
Most journalists who leave the J-C 
unhappily, some under incredi- 
ble circumstances. Some have been 
fired for union activity. Others have 
been dismissed for internal criticism 
the papers’ operation. Most the 
dozens reporters who have re- 
(Continued page 28) 
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Why Atlanta Needs Media Review... 


(Continued from page 27) 


signed have done because 
news operation conspicuously be- 
lies the reputation set for the papers 
Ralph McGill, Eugene Patter- 
son, and others. The papers are not 
venerable they are vulnerable 
—to all kinds interests and pres- 
sure groups. 

Yet criticism has been sparse—in 
part, doubt, because journalism 
incest. Few men are going 
open their mouths, for obvious rea- 
sons, and many the free-lances are 
reluctant burn bridges behind 
them. (Not that the J-C has provided 
profitable market.) Then, too, there 
simpiy has not been forum for 
criticism, and hoped that 
journalism review will provide that 
forum. 

Most the criticism the Atlanta 
media has come from the news- 
magazines, which, perhaps de- 
sign, have not 
places for re- 
porters. 

Much was written during the pe- 
riod Constitution Editor Eugene 
Patterson’s much-publicized depar- 
ture the Washington Post Sep- 
tember, 1968, and Ralph 
death four months later. article 
Arlie Schardt, former Southeastern 
correspondent for Time, the Na- 
tion Dec. 23, 1968, documented 
rapid-fire order the penurious op- 
eration the Journal-Constitution 
through the 1960s, Tarver’s attempts 
keep Atlanta News Associates (the 
Constitution newsroom union) out 
the Journal, and the papers’ failure 
cover adequately the South’s greatest 
story the decade—the civil rights 
movement. Schardt wrote what the 
legion J-C alumni knew only too 
well: while McGill was helping the 
South purge itself the sins the 
fathers, the news departments were 
lagging far behind. 

more in-depth and sympathetic 
analysis was written last year 
Joseph Cumming, Jr., 
Atlanta bureau chief, but never was 
published. Cumming, too, indicted 
the papers severely but with great 
Jack Tarver the 1940s and early 
1950s who was “openly warm and 
possessed merry wit,” who 
ribbed for backing away from 
the strong positions his columns 
under the pressure the papers’ 


Columbia Journalism Review 


then-president George Biggers. 
Cumming’s thesis was that the Con- 
stitution, with new editor and 
chance blaze new trail, could pull 
itself from the muck the Sixties. 

Indeed—and this caricature 
the typically concilia- 
tory editorial—there much that 
good about the papers. For years 
they have been keeping Georgia 
politics minimum corruption— 
considerable accomplishment. Cov- 
erage the annual legislative ses- 
sion extensive, although nearly 
everything else sacrificed while 
the General Assembly meeting. 
The Constitution’s weekly Spotlight 
Page occasionally lives 


THE ATLANTA ‘CONSTITUTION 
Red Shelling Blitz 


US Near OMZ 


Sunday edition: 
when two become one. 


title. Individual performances often 
are brilliant. Phil Gailey, the 
Constitution, has way finding 
the downtrodden. Phil Garner, the 
local columnist, combines 
wit and sense personal perspec- 
tive, whether discussing politics 
small Georgia town, Washington 
bureaucrats touring Summerhill, 
the demise the neighborhood bar- 
bershop. 

There also much that bad, the 
main problem being that middle man- 
agement—primarily 
vice president and executive editor 


both papers—makes the major 
news decisions. The result that too 
many judgments are based ad- 
vertising and circulation considera- 
tions, and both papers lack what 
every good newspaper has: inspired 
and reasonably independent news 
executives. The Great Speckled Bird, 
underground 
marked fall that neither manag- 
ing editor would “tie his 
without Fields’ permission. One edi- 
tor joked that would buy pair 
sneakers, but the Bird’s observa- 
tion was absolutely accurate. (Fields 
killed story the Bird’s business 
operation last year, and the J-C sel- 
dom mentions the paper, though 
did not exist.) 

Examples are numerous. Usually 
telephone call from Atlanta influ- 
ential enough set management 
action. When Massachusetts 
Institute Technology administra- 
tor embarrassed Georgia University 
officials accepting and then back- 
ing out presidency Georgia 
Tech, Chancellor George Simpson, 
managed have the story killed 
both papers. Fields called the 
stories Simpson, angry 
when reporter disclosed the pro- 
ceedings one his board’s secret 
meetings last summer, said had 
“agreement” with Tarver and Fields 
how Board Regents’ activities 
would publicized. 

Business does not control the pa- 


pers directly. one calls Rich’s 


get approval stories which the 
city’s dominant store mentioned. 
But one has to. understands 
Rich’s; the two are physical and 
spiritual neighbors, ANI the gander 
Rich’s golden goose. 

ment, from Jack Tarver down, sen- 
sitive the charge that business in- 
fluences the paper, especially since 
reporter was upbraided and then 
fired for making such suggestion 
last fall. Livid with anger, Tarver 
that time declared that the papers 
could live without 
which said accounted for 
small fraction advertising rev- 
enue. The ANI president said had 
worked for years keep the papers 
independent and that, far from pros- 
tituting themselves advertisers, the 
ANI executives worked shield re- 
porters from outside pressures. 

few weeks later, black protesters 


Mixon Helps Dedicate Diack White tssue Flares 
LB! ‘Story of Our Time’ - tm Amgusta Merger Vote 
With Loudest Squeak Gets Oiling 


marched through Rich’s and caused 
some damage. routine story the 
incident was checked five nervous 
people before Fields confirmed the 
initiating editor’s hunch: Rich’s ought 
story. “This,” editor bragged the 
next day, the extent which 
are controlled 

But mentioning Rich’s name 
hardly the point, which that the 
papers will not look critically At- 
lanta business. One always has the 
feeling that the public sees only that 
part the business iceberg that 
above the surface. hears plenty 
about Neiman-Marcus coming 
Atlanta, for example (Fields carefully 
arranged have the larger-circula- 
tion break the story), but 
nothing about the negotiations that 
brought there how other depart- 
ment stores felt about it. 

Months, years behind many other 
papers, the J-C last winter was dis- 
covering consumer news. Until then, 
cheated grocery stores; the midi 
was bust; someone was jacking 
the price milk, refrigerators, 
beer; discount stores were not 
really less expensive; was im- 
possible give Atlanta dentist 
check; the C&S card carried 
higher interest than Master Charge; 
the Christmas season started 
Columbus Day because the reces- 
sion; there were pros and cons 
from the patron’s point view 
the location the proposed Atlanta 
coliseum, one didn’t read about 
the J-C. (ANI management, 
embargoed all stories the coli- 
seum without explanation.) 

These and other topics might be- 
come articles future issues 
hoped, too, that other Atlanta media, 
especially the radio and stations, 
would receive more attention. 

The hope above all hopes, 
course, that the media manage- 
ment will respond the plea im- 
plicit all these efforts and open 
lines communication. The Wash- 
ington Post did appointing 
editor act sort one-man 
journalism review, scheme which 


has its disadvantages. Other 


have included reporters decision- 
making, only advisory ca- 
pacity. some cases, reporters are 
winning this right contract nego- 
tiations. None this has happened 
the Journal-Constitution, where 
reporters are still regarded func- 
tions operations best handled with 
occasional insinuations that they are 
little value. 


Action Line 


Gets Answers 


“ACTION LINE GETS ANSWERS (except those dealing with 
sex, politics, other subjects the city desk considers in- 
appropriate), SOLVES PROBLEMS (except those dealing with 
commercial enterprises that might damage our relationship 
with our advertisers), CUTS RED TAPE (except that dealing 


with operations Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., rampant with 
tangled ribbons), RIGHTS WRONGS (except those dealing 
with legal technicalities that might offend the local bar as- 
sociation).” 


MIKE BOWLER 


This parody the introduction the daily Atlanta Constitu- 
tion Action Line column posted inconspicuously the tiny 
fifth-floor office the Action Line staff. pretty well sums the 
history—as well the current thrust—of the reader-service col- 
umn that replaced Ralph McGill page 


The column was started June 
ing device. Former managing editor 
Tom McRae had observed earlier that 
Spring that while Atlanta was growing 
leaps and bounds, Constitution 
barely holding its own. Besides, Mc- 
Rae said, black readers who. had sub- 
scribed the paper for McGill were 
turning away. predicted that Ac- 
tion Line would immediate suc- 
cess—and was. 

Bill Shipp, now the 
political editor, was returned from 
Newsday start the column. 
first handled complaints from read- 
ers about private commercial enter- 
prises—what might called 
These were 
printed along with typical govern- 
ment and utility problems and infor- 
mation questions. 

Action Line was the 
first foray into consumer reporting. 
The paper had never devoted its 
news columns the problems the 
consumer—and While 
other papers had hired consumer re- 
porters, the Constitution continued 
ignore the shopper, the house 
buyer, the car buyer, the seeker 
credit. ran series the 


ing and daily column 
the fashion editor, Raymonde 
exander, concluding with 
paragraph. But the Con- 
stitution never advised its readers 
where buy anything more cheaply. 

The Constitution’s advertisers be- 
gan complaining almost soon 
the column was born. about the 
time Shipp was succeeded Gene 
Pizzetta August, 1969, vice presi- 
dent and executive editor Bill Fields 
told the Action Line staff discon- 
tinue temporarily the use names 
companies involved complaints. 
Both Shipp and Pizzetta believed the 
order eventually would lifted. 

Then one day Action Line 
searcher Dick Miles was calling Davi- 
son’s department store about cus- 
tomer complaint. The customer had 
ordered merchandise mail but 
never received it. Miles worked the 
problem out with Davison’s, 
store executive called ANI manage- 
ment. That afternoon, Fields called 
the Action Line office, more force- 
fully this time. There would 
more commercial items. 

president Jack Tarver later 
asserted that the dropping com- 
mercial items had nothing 

(Continued page 32) 


Racial Coverage Atlanta... 


(Continued from page 27) 
joi Thompson, Coalition negoti- 
ator. 

She complained that coverage 
blacks was except for 
sensational news—crime, and politics, 
particular. And one young black 
reporter who believes his station 
doing good job admitted “it 
been doing much lately” 
the black community. 

news director agreed that 
“we could doing better job,” 
but management the newspapers 
made plain they believe they owe 
intelligent coverage the Negro 
community than any other paper 
the South,” said William Ray, ex- 
ecutive vice president the Atlanta 
Journal and the Atlanta Constitution. 
“We have much news about 
Negroes that I’m sometimes afraid 
give ammunition rednecks.” 

Ray and his colleagues find par- 
ticularly galling the target 
liberals, for they consider the Atlanta 
papers shining lights the Deep 
South. support the contention 
they point scars circulation boy- 
cotts and political denunciation 
white segregationists. 

Judged standards most 
Southern newspapers, the 
and the Constitution are indeed lib- 
eral. But the fact remains that their 
coverage black activities and aspi- 
rations usually paper-thin. Com- 
plaints center sins omission. 
Enterprising and 
white—who suggest racially-oriented 
stories Georgia and surrounding 
states generally are told that the 
budget too tight, the staff too 
short, the story too fraught with 
potential libel offense. 

The papers became notorious 
the mid-Sixties for their failure 
staff major crises the South. Their 
use wire service copy the 
Selma March became bitter symbol 
the papers’ better reporters. 

The omissions continue. Last year 
white reporters who covered Au- 
gusta, Ga., the wake riot 
which six blacks were fatally shot 
the back, were warned friendly 
black leaders not attempt inter- 
views the black community. The 
New York Times’ and the Washing- 
ton white Southern Bureau 
chiefs called for black reserves and 
got Tom Johnson and Bob Maynard, 
respectively. Phil Gailey, 
young white Constitution reporter, 
asked his desk send Nat Sheppard, 


black trained Columbia Univer- 
summer program for minority- 
group journalists. The desk said no. 
The Post and the Times both had 
fine reconstructions five the six 
deaths. Atlanta’s newspapers had 
use wire copy their own bailiwick. 

Their record not much better 
Atlanta itself. 

Atlanta’s black community rarely 
was last year when white police- 
Andre 
Moore the back after the black 
youth allegedly threw rock him. 
Reporters who wanted probe 
more deeply into the incident and 
into Moore’s life were overruled. 

the Fifties, management tried 
purge McGill, only over- 
ruled owner James Cox, Sr. 
Today’s management seems less con- 
cerned about offending the rednecks, 
but remains supersensitive 
conservative local businessmen who 
flinch when luster dulled 
suggestions that all not well 
the racial front. 

There are occasional notable ex- 
ceptions. When McAlister be- 
came managing editor the Journal, 
for example, found many his 
best young reporters near rebel- 
lion about poor racial coverage. 
turned loose six staff members who 
produced remarkable At- 
series which probed black 
history, despair, ghetto life, employ- 
ment, and education. But that was 
three years ago, and four the six 
reporters have moved on. 

The women’s pages 
consistently contain some the 
hardest-hitting, most 
stories the paper. Those with 
racial theme have included sympa- 
thetic piece mixed marriages. 
Women’s editor Carolyn McCullough, 
who abolished the long-standing 
practice segregating wedding an- 
nouncements, says, ever 
said anything me. never had 
any problems with management.” 

One the most revealing com- 
plaints about black 
lowed the dismissing with 
three-paragraph story the appoint- 
ment new executive vice presi- 
dent Citizens Trust, the nation’s 
second largest black-owned bank. 
The story reported that the ap- 
pointee, Charles McKinley Reynolds, 
“also holds teacher’s certificate and 
mortuary science certificate.” 

“Here the only black bank ex- 
aminer the South,” black re- 


porter fumed, “but they don’t men- 
tion that. They play the certificate 
mortuary science.” 

black reporter might have known 
that Atlanta’s black power structure 
had been searching length for 
successor Citizens Trust’s aging 
president. (Only few weeks later 
Reynolds was named acting presi- 
dent.) The young white business re- 
porter missed the significance. 

And that perhaps the greatest 
weakness the Atlanta papers 
racial coverage. Like their white col- 
leagues, black reporters, addition 
their regular assignments, pick 
tips their own neighborhoods and 
circles. Some Atlanta news executives 
are aware it. 

“We said our black re- 
porters, ‘Go find news the black 
said WSB-TV news di- 
rector Dave Riggs, “but nat- 
urally aware black community 
news more than am, living Sub- 
urb City.” 

Two young blacks who proudly 
told their Atlanta employers the 
beginning that they didn’t want 
“black reporters,” but just reporters, 
both say they find in- 
creasingly (and willingly) serving 
conduits news from the black 
community. Blacks identify with them 
and continually feed them news tips. 

Events the black community 
not come the attention 
newsgathering institutions readily 
white community news does. 
“White people have established lines 
communications; blacks have not,” 
said WAGA-TV news director Bob 
Brennan. “We are aware that 
greater effort must made find 
‘black’ 

this writing, the Journal and the 
Constitution have two black reporters 
each. WAGA-TV has three, WQXI-TV 
one, and WSB-TV one (though 
camera black employes than any 
other station the city). The three 
major stations also each have 
weekly public 
service show. 

Coverage the black community, 
short, has been spotty, 
Atlanta media have tight-fisted budg- 
ets, paucity black reporters, 
racist attitudes some management 
levels, and are squeamish about of- 
fending local advertisers. 


Bruce Galphin, Nieman Fellow, 
has reported for the Consti- 
tution and Washington Post and now 
managing editor Atlanta maga- 
zine. 
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Never Argue with Georgia Trooper 


How should newspaper respond 
when one its reporters assaulted 
police? 

Should rise instant fury and 
recrimination, with much beating 
the breast, happened many 
cases during the 1968 Democratic 
National Convention Chicago? 

Should offer its legal services 
the reporter, quietly going about the 
seeking justice, treating the story, 
all, any other assault case? 

Last Spring, when one its re- 
porters was roughed sstate 
patrolmen while covering minor 
civil disturbance Jackson, Ga., the 
Atlanta Constitution did nothing— 
until five days after the incident and 
the day after local radio and sta- 
tions and the wire services had em- 
barrassed the paper carrying the 
story. 

The Constitution story ran under 
the headline PATROL, PRESS AIR 
DISPUTE and the kicker AGREE NEW 
GUIDELINES NEEDED. Written city 
editor Jim Rankin instead re- 
porter, had the following lead: 


The Atlanta Constitution and 
the Georgia State Patrol, the 
wake incident involving 
Constitution reporter and three 
patrolmen last Sunday night 
Jackson, agreed Thursday that 
guidelines concerning relations 
men should revised and that 
procedures 
are needed. 


The story went give almost 
equal space the charges Tom 
Sherwood, the twenty-three-year-old 
reporter, who said was attacked, 
knocked down, and kicked three 
troopers, and the countercharges 
the patrolmen, who said Sherwood 


refused leave the area and resisted 


arrest. The story concluded: 


sorry this had come 
up,” Col. Burson, the state 
public safety director, said. 

Burson and Atlanta Constitu- 
tion publisher Jack Tarver and 
editor Reg Murphy agreed 
establish guidelines for patrol 
regulation newsmen and im- 
proved identification 
porters. 

Murphy called the patrol 


not attempt restrict unduly 
news coverage outbreaks 
violence. 


was not the first story the 
Sherwood incident written 
the Constitution. Sherwood was at- 
tacked the night Sunday, May 24. 
Returning Atlanta late that night, 
wrote fourteen-page memo 
the city desk. Monday the desk 
had the memo notarized and asked 
Bill Shipp, the political editor, 
write story based the memo/ 
affidavit and include the troopers’ 
side the story. 

Shipp said did so, turning 
story which began: Atlanta Con- 
stitution reporter was knocked the 

The story was killed managing 
editor Tom McRae, presumably 
orders from the Third Floor (man- 
agement). 

Wednesday, May 27, the two 
wire services both reported Sher- 
wood’s charges. The story was 
ried widely radio and stations 
the next morning, even Sherwood 
and his superiors were heading for 
the conference with top state patrol 
officers. 

Sherwood said was advised 
Rankin play the freedom- 
of-the-press angle. want co- 
operate with these (The Jack- 
son incident had occurred less than 
two weeks after the riots and shoot- 
ing deaths Augusta, Ga.) the 
conference, Sherwood said, the pa- 
trol presented affidavits from Jack- 
son residents saying the reporter had 
been belligerent and had interfered 
with the police. 

“The most serious questions, free- 
dom the press and the assault 
police officers newsman doing 
his duty, were hardly discussed,” 
Sherwood said. 

City editor Rankin’s story “new 
procedures” appeared the next day, 
May 29, and few weeks later Con- 
stitution reporters started getting new 
press passes with color pictures af- 
fixed. The company also ruled that 
the future violent incident 
would covered lone reporter. 

Constitution editors 
they had been forced local pub- 
licity run story. They said they 
waited until Friday get the full 
story.” Privately, they said they did 


not believe Sherwood’s story that 
had not been provocative. 

McRae defined the action the 
paper took being fully supportive 
Sherwood. “If you don’t think 
backing you, maybe 
better clean out your desk,” told 
Sherwood. 

Most reporters, however, thought 
that the paper had been intimidated 
the patrol, and they wondered 
what kind support they would get 
when they crossed swords with the 
police. 


ORCHID 
FOR RADIO-TV 


Occasionally, Atlanta’s broad- 
cast media live their po- 
tential, and one those oc- 
casions was the coverage late 
last January the funeral 
Sen. Richard Russell. 

When Russell died Jan. 
24, Cox Broadcasting president 
Leonard Reinsch was selected 
the Russell family co- 
ordinate the broadcast news 
neral. 

Reinsch brought mobile 
equipment from Georgia, 
Ohio, and South Carolina, and 
scores engineers and tech- 
nicians. virtually turned the 
25-acre Russell homestead 
Winder into studio. 

stations that wanted 
could join the pool. The 
same went for radio, that 
any Georgian who wanted 
see hear the funeral could 
home. WSB, for one, 
preempted hours programs 
for continuous coverage. 

When hitch developed and 
the Vice President fifty 
senators could not land fog- 
bound Atlanta Winder, 
Reinsch set closed circuit 
line from (where 
the party landed), brought 
sets the funeral, and carried 
eulogies from the dignitaries 
way TV. 

arranged the whole seg- 
ment less than hour. 
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Action Line... 


(Continued from page 29) 


with advertising pressure. 
the paper’s management surveyed 
twenty other reader-service columns 
and was advised that handling 
commercial complaints, “the paper 
becomes bill adjuster.” the 
Constitution from the first, said, 
did not handle commercial items—a 
statement that not borne out 
the facts. 

The Action Line staff never re- 
covered from the demoralizing blow 
the summer 1969. Shipp and 
Pizzetta tried running many utility 
billing mistakes, pothole complaints, 
and burned-out-street-light items that 
they hoped management would no- 
tice the monotony and reverse the 
ban—but avail. 

McRae, who resigned last New 
Day, after management asked 
him move from managing editor 
editor the Sunday magazine, 
supported the Action Line staff. 
and Pizzetta decided handle com- 
mercial items and write them for 
publication, then submit them 
Fields. But Fields never approved 
one, and McRae and Pizzetta gave 
up. 

Even after Action Line got the 
federal government order brand 
garden flower seeds off the mar- 
ket because seed packets were not 
marked with their net weight, Fields 
disallowed the item. 

Pizzetta also fought battle over 
the use business 
would donate merchandise needy 
families organizations return 


for having its name mentioned. Fields 
objected the practice, but Pizzetta, 
with McRae’s help, managed stave 
off the attack. 

Using various rationalizations, how- 
ever, Action Line regularly handles 
complaints about private hospitals 
and cemeteries and about public 
transportation, including buses, trains, 
and airlines. Truck lines and movers 
are still off-limits. Business and com- 
puter schools whom are 


among the most unscrupulous 
operators) can called, but their 
names cannot appear print. Ac- 
tion Line calls apartment houses 
seek return security deposits, but 
their names also are verboten. 

Action Line once indulged’ legal 
advice, telling reader, for example, 
that department store continued 
bother him even though had 
paid his bill, could sue for harass- 
ment. simply informed reader 
the speed limit Peachtree 
Street. But Fields and company 
lawyer, Allen Post, put end 
legal advice after Edgar Neely, Jr., 
Atlanta lawyer, accused Action 
Line practicing law without li- 
cense and even took the matter 
the State Bar Georgia. 

Action Line has functioned for 
two years paraplegic, might 
least provide its readers laugh 
two. The Constitution promotion de- 
partment ballyhoos the Action Line 
wit with item plagiarized from 
another newspaper: man felt his 
landlady was feeding him rabbit and 
telling him was chicken. Action 
Line advised him stick eating 
wings. 

Alas, dozens witty an- 
swers have been excised the city 
desk without explanation. And the 
desk eliminates items that may 
remotely controversial. 

question from woman com- 
plaining dangerous germs used 
research the U.S. Communicable 
Disease Center was deleted for be- 
ing “inflammatory,” even though Ac- 
tion Line’s answer explained the 
extreme precautions taken the 
Center protect the public. Another 
reader wanted know, during the 
1969 mayoral campaign, Sam Mas- 
sell would the city’s first Jewish 
mayor. Action Line was told, 
shouldn’t get into and the 
item never appeared. 

When Sound Off, the Action Line 
feedback feature which gave readers 
chance express their opinions 
variety subjects, was eliminated 
the early Spring 1971, the col- 
state. (After publication 
letter condemning city government 
proposal build coliseum land 
all but adjacent property 
downtown, management objections 
reached the Action Line office im- 
mediately. Fields had placed news 
embargo the story, and both the 
Constitution and Journal were pre- 
paring editorials 
support the project.) 

last glance, however, Action 
Line was alive, not well, page 


Constant 
Reader Writes... 


Peter Frink and his wife, Ida St. 
Vincent Frink, Ludowici, Ga., are 
occasional the letters- 
to-the-editor columns the Journal 
and Constitution. 

Several months ago, Mrs. Frink 
wrote snide letter criticizing The 
Orangeburg book co- 
authored Jack Nelson, former 
Constitution 
whose departure and subsequent ac- 
complishments for the Los Angeles 
Times are embarrassments the At- 
lanta 

The lead letter the 
letters column March was from 
Peter Frink Ludowici. 

“Your headline AGENTS BERATE 
FBI DIRECTOR, Frink wrote, 
misleading all the stories you have 
carried about twenty-eight black pan- 
thers being killed police ‘purges,’ 
when the facts are that only half- 
dozen have died, and that after firing 
the cops first. 

“The purported letter your hero, 
Sen. McGovern, was ANONYMOUS. 
claimed have been written ten 
FBI agents. For all you and the Sen- 
ator know, could have been written 
the criminals the ten-most- 
wanted list. 

should 
treated with the same contempt 
the festering-minded morons who 
are afraid ashamed 
themselves the telephone.” 

Speaking which, there 
telephone listed for Peter Frink 
Ludowici, nor for Peter Neely, 
Atlanta, who wrote criticizing the 
rising cost newsprint, nor sev- 
eral other individuals 
written the papers over the years. 
They are all the same man: Jack 
Tarver, president Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc. 


THE MATCH GAME 


Sit down with any copy At- 
lanta magazine and try 
match places and things 


advertisement with places and 
things touted editorial copy. 
Those who find per cent 
correlation can the head 
the chamber. 


‘ 


How Atlanta’ Magazine 


Lost Its Soul 


FRANK O’NEILL 


the waning months 1969, the Atlanta Chamber Commerce 
found itself with strange relative—a monthly organ which had 
all but divorced itself from Chamber concerns live independ- 
ently magazine regional preeminence and growing na- 


tional importance. 


Atlanta, which the Chamber had 
founded eight years earlier, was one 
the oldest the nation’s 
magazines. had established ex- 
cellent reputation, but the last two 
issues 1969 were far beyond 
that there seemed 
some radical change. 

These two issues contained long, 
prepublication excerpt from Harry 
Williams’ biography Huey Long 
(later win the National Book 
Award), two excerpts from Pat Wat- 
ters’ The South and the Nation 
(which was receive enraptured 
lead review the New Yorker, 
among others), two and 
powerful works short fiction, and 
other material important content. 

These issues were not, however, 
radical departures. They were the 
far point direction the magazine 
has been going for two years. 

When, few days after the De- 
cember issue hit the streets, the 
Chamber dismissed half the editorial 
staff and forced the remainder re- 
sign, was not remarkable move, 
either. The disapproval—and, finally, 
open enmity—of the Chamber had 
been growing the magazine pro- 
gressed. What happened may 
good guide how 
journalism can coexist with defenders 
civic image and local interest. 

From first last Atlanta was 
pretty. issues, the fateful 
issues 1969, and the current issues 
under the new administration would 
all improve coffee table. The 
budget always allowed for plenty 
color. Some covers, including one 
showing the hands black baseball 
player Hank Aaron holding bat, 
were outstanding. Type was pleasant; 
heads were imaginative (if annoy- 
ingly cute); the stock was good, 
heavy, and glossy. Atlanta Chamber 


officials bragged that executives 
Cleveland were reading the magazine 
and complimenting its packaging, 
they had good reason brag. 

Prior 1967, when the breach 
could first detected, there was 
surely nothing bother 
brains. startling remember 
the magazine’s reputation then—re- 
member that Atlanta writers longed 
published it, remember that 
was praised all over the city—and 
then read the back issues. The 
content was that the feature sec- 
tion second-rate Sunday news- 
paper and the prose style was very 
little better. The feature contents 
Atlanta, May, 1965—a good issue for 
comparison—were: 


“The Dilemma the Downtown 
Church” (cover)—a sensible, com- 
petent feature report with quotations 
from clergymen and 
cluding rather vaguely that difficult 
situation was good hands. 

“The YMOGS im- 
becilic group photo the Atlantans 
who had been selected each month 
the Man the Go.” 

“Old Tiger Burning 
Bill Emerson (of the Saturday 
Evening Post), Atlantan-at-large 
story the man’s wit and ebullience 
with serious analysis his role 
editor. 

“The Businessmen brain- 
less piece about businessmen who 
race sportscars. 

“The the lives 
local disc jockeys. 

Atlanta Interview—with Hugh Hef- 
but one neither challenging nor very 
revealing, which coincided with the 
opening the Atlanta Playboy Club. 


The magazine’s issues the two 
previous Mays were even more 


predicted future middle-class 
living with photographs high-rise 
apartments and accompanying 
paen praise for the city’s most 
fashionable district. did not dis- 
cuss Atlanta’s grave shortage low- 
cost housing, nor the startling pal- 
triness its sprawling developments, 
nor‘the gathering chaos traffic 
which these developments helped 
create. The city was growing, and 
all was well. 

Atlanta Chamber publication. 
wotld naive work any 
great indignation these sunnily 
simpleminded expositions. What was 
alarming, however, was hear the 
valuation them. For 
seemed often that equated these 
hosannas with fairmindedness and 
Menckenesque incision. 

Opie Shelton, until recently execu- 
tive vice-president the Atlanta 
Chamber and publisher Atlanta, 
repeatedly expressed the magazine’s 
purpose “to tell the Atlanta story, 
the good with the bad.” memo- 
randum sent the editors 1969, 
shortly before the purge, wrote, 
“Never has shied from controversy 
when that controversy was designed 
bring about the action needed 
improve our basic product: 
This was immediately prefaced with: 
“It was and instrument de- 
signed enhance the image and 
pride which Atlanta held its 
own people and the world 
large.” recent interview, Shelton 
said was perfectly confident that 
the pre-1967 magazine was succeed- 
ing both these roles and that the 
two roles were perfectly compatible. 

Shelton had been calculatingly 
insincere would not have been 
especially worrying; the world can 
always survive another liar. There 
reason, however, think that 


'y 


was. much more likely that 
Shelton and his colleagues—the mer- 
cantile inner circle large pro- 
vincial city, finding that they were 
caused run exactly they 
thought fit. The magazine committee 
the Chamber, moreover, included 
the regional representative the 
New Yorker and the publisher the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution, Jack 
Tarver. (Tarver’s influence was whole- 
heartedly negative and harassing; and 
was worth considering that the 
eventual muzzling city magazine 
was Carried out with the full approval 
the city’s newspaper publisher.) 

The philosophy could 
summed succinctly: 


FIRST: Atlanta, far from being 
per cent black, white; stories con- 
cerning blacks—even benign stories 
—provoked grumbles; photograph, 
even, more effective black, such 
Julian Bond, provoked fury. 

SECOND: Nothing 
wrong; criticism institutions 
allowable, but only criticism super- 
ficial defects; the city the best 
possible hands and, anyway, jour- 
nalists are not competent make 
serious judgments. 

THIRD: Articles should short 
and simple and should not question 
the prevailing assumptions. 


The third, perhaps, contains the 
rest. Although the image that the 
Chamber wished present was cer- 
tainly distorted, real mendacity was 
neither desired nor necessary. The 
perfect article was one superficial 
and intellectually sloppy that un- 
pleasant truths could survive it. 

All this, however, became obvious 
only opposition. was discovered 
the breach widened 1968 and 
1969. 

1967, Jim Townsend, charming 
man whom God had intended 
for diplomat, resigned the editor- 
ship and was succeeded his man- 
aging editor, Jack Lange. Betsy 
Fancher, who was write some 
the finest the magazine’s later 
articles, remained senior editor. 
Bill Winn, scholarly ex-newspaper- 
man, was brought from the Atlanta 
Journal managing editor. be- 
came articles editor. 

would arbitrary set date 
for the beginning Atlanta’s change, 
but early 1968 some change was 
obvious. The civil rights movement 
was given its first real recognition 
excellent feature-length obituary 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Reese Cleghorn. few months later, 


Columbia Journalism Review 


poignant treatment the city’s 
Head Start program Mrs. Fancher 
was forthright acknowledgment 
deep-rooted poverty prosperous 
Atlanta. 


The change was slow. amounted 


the craftsmanship major articles, 
longer and more detailed treat- 
ments, and moderation the 
overall optimism. late 1968 there 
were signs that the Chamber was 
uneasy, but there was little could 
object violently. 

The magazine this time pre- 
sented curiously schizophrenic 
character which never quite lost. 
Opposite long and searching piece 
the juvenile court system and the 
delinquent personality there would 


boomer for real estate develop- 
ments. the best articles became 
seemed though the contents were 
settled two sets editors fighting 
bloody monthly battle. 

The best articles the golden 
days must, therefore, pictured 
standing out from some very medi- 
ocre stuff. 1968 and 1969, At- 
lanta published enough truly notable 
work give some claim na- 
tional interest. There was two-part 
story, partly portrait Dr. Donald 
Gatch, Beaufort, S.C., and partly 
description the appalling poverty 
coastal South Carolina. There was 
long and immensely detailed study 
the military-industrial complex 
Georgia. 

political coverage Bob 
Cohn and Steve Ball, Jr., included 
conversation between the arch-segre- 
gationist Roy Harris and black legis- 
lator Julian Bond (which 
printed the New York Times 
Magazine) and unique and hilari- 
ous history Gov. Lester 
bid for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. There was searching 
reapplication Cash’s work 


the contemporary South and 
historical perspective the John 
Birch Society. 

Even business-minded stories stood 
out, when the staff member as- 
signed story about town” 
outside Atlanta worked for 
three months and traveled over 
much the Eastern Seaboard 
study similar developments. well 
informed and sympathetic study 
Atlanta’s New Left and radicals, and 
shorter article the local success 
the California grape boycott were 
pieces local coverage unusual 
under Chamber stamp. 

None these pieces were con- 
scious attempts embarrass the 
Chamber. The editors accepted the 
for the city, long was show- 
piece through its own quality. his 
former employers, ex-editor 
Lange has said retrospect: ‘‘While 
they could honestly say that they 
wanted pursue excellence, their 
semantics were different from ours 
that were not saying the same 
thing. They meant ‘popular accept- 
ance,’ and that was sometimes the 
last thing our minds.” 

Lange and his staff had some 
hope, even the very end, that 
their publisher could made 
see the value their efforts. ex- 
change mid-1968, however, should 
have been warning. 

its Spring issue 1968, the 
Columbia Journalism Review 
lished survey city magazines. 
gave Atlanta high rating but added: 
“Handsome is, and handsome does 
—but Atlanta not yet sassy enough 
for its own good,” and suggested 
certain deficiencies. Since the edi- 
tors were entirely accord with the 
criticism, the article was attached 
memo suggesting slight change 
direction and was sent the Cham- 
ber board. The reply was unenthu- 
siastic and added, part, “The 
Columbia Journalism Review could 
not possibly know what the original 
purpose Atlanta However 
their work was judged, there- 
fore, the editors could take note that 
would not professional cri- 
teria nor jury peers. 

fact, course, the magazine 
and the Chamber were collision 
course. For the year before the final 
explosion, the publishers settled for 
more less systematic harassment 
day, the editor could not expect 
praise for his efforts storm 
abuse. Toward the end, the manag- 
ing editor was besieged manage- 
ment asking when would dismiss 
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The Strange Saga Scoop 


Chapter 


Phil Gailey writes story for Constitution, but 
Constitution’s lawyers get cold feet and story 
killed the last minute. 


Chapter 


Gailey sells story Newsday, which has hot 
feet and displays prominently Friday, 
April 30. 


Chapter 


Newsday gives story sister paper Los 
Angeles, which runs Page Sunday, 
May 


Chapter 
Gailey doth protest, but not too much. 


Constitution time, has padded his purse 


and gained million readers. 
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BENNING, 
23-year-old lieutenant 
been his 

basement cell until the 
day was moved up- 
and introduced 
new prisoner, ist Lt. 
William Calley Jr. 

Second Lt. John Mc- 
Keython, serving four- 
year sentence for check 
moved March 
share the quarters 
set aside for Calley, who 
had just been convicted 
murdering Vietnamese 
vilians Lai. 
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Inmate Tells 
Calley’s Lockup 


PHIL GAILEY 
Exclusive The Newsday 


-ural life prison al- 
mest laughed ... hope 
the reporters weren't look- 
ing. God damn, what oth- 
life there but your na- 
tural life?" 

McKeython said that 
Calley had followed the 
protest his 
ters conti- 


nued pour in, said, 
Calley "really came out 
it," and believed that pub- 
lic opinion would him 


(Continued from previous page) 
most his senior staff. The business 
manager took meddling with edi- 
torial affairs, and there was chronic 
shortage such items typewriters. 

The fiction contest was the final 
act. Southerners have history 
expressing fiction the reality that 
they cannot face fact. contest 
was announced. Six hundred entries 
were judged and three chosen. 
short story was planned for each sub- 
sequent issue. 

The second-prize story was run 
December, 1969. was powerful 
story, set the Bayou country, 
youth and the recognition good 
and evil the metaphor the re- 
jection homosexuality and the ac- 
ceptance love. Entitled Swim 
the Other Side the Bayou Ver- 
appeared with the ex- 
cerpt from Watters’ book, the ex- 
cerpt from the Huey Long biography, 
plea for the preservation Cum- 
berland Island against developers, 
interview with John Dos Passos, and 
photo essay Williamsburg. 


few days later, three the edi- 
torial staff were summarily dismissed 
and the editor and managing editor 
were forced resign. The experi- 
ment producing first-rate journal- 
ism under the auspices business 
association had failed. 

should not have been surprising. 
The Chamber chamber com- 
merce. able conceive its 
city only trading entity and 
talks, did, about “the commu- 
with respect only trade. human- 
istic approach inevitably threatens it, 
and this had become the approach 
the magazine. 

There was another lesson. Peri- 
odically, the editors would try 
explain their intentions their em- 
ployers. such words 
tivity,” there would 
vague assent, but when those words 
were implemented there would 
the familiar annoyance. The words, 
apparently, did not mean the same 
thing. the Chamber, seemed 
times, they meant nothing beyond 


formal bow foreign values. The 
professional vocabulary journalistic 
ethics may far more specialized 
than generally thought. 

Atlanta now back good 
Chamber course. Norman Shavin, ap- 
pointed the editorship the day 
after the purge, has background 
suburban newspaper columns, 
talk shows, and booklet writing. His 
first act editor was remove from 
the January, 1970, issue essay 
DuBois and article At- 
lanta’s Black Image Theatre and re- 
place them with story forecasting 
great growth for Atlanta—a story re- 
printed from 1961 issue. With oc- 
casional exceptions, Atlanta seemed 
have reverted 1965. 


modern history from Exeter College, 
Oxford, left mid-1969, 
several months before the changing 
the guard. 


free. 


Crewcut? 


Hair Today, 


Gone Tomorrow 


Journal and Constitution reporters who stray from the path 
righteousness defined the Third Floor need not open their 
own exit gate; the management will for them. 


The Third Floor, modern times, 
has yet tolerate dissenter 
union activist, and has patience 
for subeditors who dare support the 
dissenters and activists. (In the past 
few months, these sinners have been 
passed over promotions men 
who stick the company line.) 

The list those reporters who 
have been fired (Bob Coram, Bill 
Clark, Mike Bowler) for complaining 
union organizing, who have been 
demoted (Jim Montgomery), who 
have been pigeonholed (two-thirds 
any night shift the Constitution), 
and whose consciences have forced 
them quit (B. Phillips and many 
others) amazingly long. 

Reporters active the union have 
been fired for poor spelling, for 
ing for misrepresent- 
ing themselves the phone. Jim 
Montgomery, Nieman Fellow and 
business editor for sixteen years, was 
demoted after writing about the ex- 


AMERICAN NOTES 
Battle Fatigue 


The San Francisco Chronicle’s res- 
ident humorist, Arthur Hoppe, was 
rare, melancholy mood. his col- 
umn, Hoppe wrote: “The radio this 
morning said the Allied invasion 
Laos had bogged down. Without think- 
ing, nodded and said, ‘Good.’ And hav- 
ing said it, realized the bitter truth: 
Now root against own country. 
That how far have come this 
hated and endless war.” 

Some syndicated news- 
papers, including the Atlanta Consti- 
tution and the Boston Herald Traveler, 
refused print the column. Hoppe 
had obviously touched nerve. wrote 
his love for his country World 
War and his feeling now that 
have come the dank and lightless bot- 
tom the well.” the 941 letters 
that Hoppe had received last week about 
the column, 923 praised it. Wrote 
housewife Hollister, Calif.: asked 


—Time, Apr. 
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clusion Jews two Altanta clubs 
which Atlanta Newspapers presi- 
dent Jack Tarver member. Mont- 
gomery was told was “getting 

But never has reporter strayed 
farther from the path than Pat Zier, 
who was told last spring start 
looking for another job. Zier, Con- 
stitution sports reporter and auto 
racing columnist, was guilty three 
counts: was officer the 
newsroom union, wrote column 
which offended one the biggest 
tracks the country, and let 
his hair grow long and refused 
get haircut. 

Amazingly enough, was the third 
point that most bothered the man- 
agement, although claimed when 
Zier was told pack his bags (his 
hair still long after more than year 
battle) that his hirsute habits 
had nothing with the case. 

The events the previous four- 
teen months indicated otherwise. 

The Constitution stopped running 
picture with his column 
January, 1970—about the time that 
abandoned his crewcut. orders 
from management, the picture never 
appeared again, even though Zier’s 
column, sans picture, occasionally 
would appear parallel another, 
with picture. 

That the Constitution was nothing 
short aghast the lengthy locks 
SPORTS reporter (no less) was 
made clear Zier 1970. cov- 
ered one college football game—a 
last-minute assignment—compared 
five the previous seasons. was 
told that haircut would earn him 
more assignments, which, according 
Zier, “just cemented resolve 
not give 

Zier also stopped getting pro as- 
signments but continued 
pressure from fellow reporters and 
his bosses get haircut. 


Before After 


July 30, 1970, column was 
major factor the six 
months later. That column, con- 
trary publicity put out the 
tracks, said effect that speedway 
owners are getting richer and racing 
drivers poorer. Zier was particularly 
hard the Daytona Speedway, 
which said was putting steadily 
decreasing percentage its take 
into the drivers’ purse. also ac- 
cused the tracks being secretive 
about their operations and exag- 
gerating attendance figures. 

The column was not calculated 
endear Zier his employers, par- 
ticularly city which attracts 85,- 
000 paying (and paying and paying 
customers the Atlanta 
500. 

Naturally, one the tracks im- 


‘mediately sent Zier’s boss the 


financial statement Zier couldn’t get. 
The figures, for Daytona International 
Speedway, appeared prove Zier 
wrong, but Zier claimed Daytona’s 
figures were mixed with those an- 
other track the same corporation 
and, therefore, were meaningless. 

Zier said that the sparseness 
information from the tracks forced 
him spend fifty hours poring over 
track-released attendance figures and 
detailed seating charts from the race- 
ways before could write the col- 
umn. 

When Zier was called the office 
Jim Minter, the new managing 
editor (and former executive sports 
editor the Journal), told 
look for another job, the column 
was cited major factor. Minter 
told Zier had future with the 
company” and that was source 
friction” the sports department. 

But Zier was case hair 
today, gone tomorrow—in this case, 
gone the Lakeland, Fla., Ledger, 
where, long hair and all, 
investigative reporter. 
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Women the Newsroom 


‘Not Likely Make Other 


Girls Pea-Green with Envy’ 


Like Scarlett O’Hara, the three women with the veneration the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution hierarchy won like la- 
dies, thinking like men, and working like dogs.” They are colum- 
nist and Statehouse warhorse Celestine Sibley, magazine writer 
Margaret Shannon, and promotion manager Pat LaHatte. “If she 
was man she’d have job,” Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., presi- 
dent Jack Tarver once said Mrs. LaHatte, the only ANI woman 
outside women’s departments managerial position. 


Though women employes ANI 
are not militant lot, they have be- 
gun question their treatment 
the hands the Southern gentlemen 
who run the newspapers. 
en’s National Strike Day” last sum- 
mer, eighteen the papers’ 
twenty-five women editorial employ- 
ees signed petition questioning 
story assignments, hiring practices, and 
salary discrimination. The petition’s 
language had been softened some- 
what make more palatable 
the hesitant, and demand that the 
papers eliminate women’s sections 
such had been excised. 

Reportedly, management 
mused, but response was forth- 
coming beyond Journal-Constitution 
executive editor William Fields’ com- 
ment old-timer that was sur- 
prised see her name the list. 
(Subsequently, was 
posted the Constitution newsroom 
for male signatures. The men showed 
how seriously they regarded the 
grievances signing such names 
Donald Duck and Tiny Tim.) 

1970, the hired two 
women for its newsroom—a copy 
editor and dictationist—while add- 
ing least twelve men its news 
staff. The paper hired its last woman 
reporter almost three years ago. 
Many women seeking reporting jobs 
have been informed discreetly that 
there five-woman quota the 
Journal city desk. (In early January 
the Journal did add woman its 
reporting staff. her arrival and 
that still another male reporter the 
city editor posted memo. listed 
the professional experience both, 
but added the woman’s introduc- 
tion the information that “she 


twenty-four, single, and has green 

The Constitution has added two 
women its newsroom four years 
—if one counts copy girl who 
watched protectively the nightside. 

The Constitution now 
women reporters; the Journal, five, 
one whom has been writing obit- 
uaries, and teen news for two and 
one-half years. Each paper has 
female religion writer, and the 
nal boasts the 
woman ANI, education editor 
Junie Brown. The combined news- 
room staff numbers more than 100. 

lanta’s broadcast media. Each station 
has its token woman, with the excep- 
tion Cox’s WSB, where has 
two women the air, radio one. 
TV, women reporters appear 
assigned without regard sex, 
but pretty face necessity.) 

“Not only difficult for 
woman land reporting job 
ANI,” said one who did, “but every 
attempt made downgrade the 
women who are here. Three the 
women the Journal city desk are 
doing junk work, and when they ask 
for full-fledged reporting jobs, they 
are told more experience necessary 
and the paper will glad find 
them job weekly. Meanwhile, 
the paper blithely hires male interns 
right out 

Some women with experience 
smaller dailies have taken jobs 
ANI’s women’s departments hoping 
transferred the newsroom 
But they find they are locked 
into women’s news. tough, 
seven-year veteran the 
women’s department applied for 


opening section editor the min- 
ute she learned the job was being 
vacated. But the managing editor al- 
ready had arranged switch among 
his male staff members. 

Although the Constitution 
moved toward broad and modern 
concept women’s news—including 
abortion, premarital sex, and drugs— 
the Journal maintains staff seven 
women’s department devoted 
flower shows and club news, along 
with three who cover society, in- 
cluding weddings, engagements, and 
features about debutantes. 

Women these departments are 
literally second-class employees, 
documented the 
union contract and the 
salaries. Under the contract, those 
assigned the newsroom are desig- 
nated Class employees and those 
assigned women’s departments 
are Class Il. The latter make $4.50 
$19 less weekly than their Class 
counterparts the newsroom. 

Despite the odds, however, women 
have succeeded ANI. 
Celestine Sibley, proven reporter 
and legislative expert, whose column 
and books are Atlanta staples. Last 
fall she wrote column mildly rebuk- 
ing the women’s lib movement and 
saying she felt sorry for working 
men. And there Margaret Shannon, 
who had top assignments for the 
Journal, including stint the 
Washington bureau and one edi- 
torial writer. 

The papers have taken official 
stand treatment women 
the news, nor has management at- 
tempted discuss the matter with 
reporters. Any sensitivity the con- 
cept sexism comes from younger 
reporters and editorial personnel. 
The city desks and, lesser ex- 
tent, the copydesks are filled with 
men who see nothing wrong with 
cheesecake pictures and who over- 
look sexist descriptions such 
“curvaceous 

ANI management has summed 
its own position women through 
Piney Woods Pete, short, folksy, 
front-page Journal letter-to-the-editor 
written alternately the editors. 
Pete commented few months ago 
that the women’s liberation move- 
ment reminded him women 
the farm who were happy with their 
lot until the Sears Roebuck catalog 
helped them see what they were 
missing. Women Atlanta’s media 
are only beginning see what they 
are missing. What they have now 
not likely all the other girls 
Miss Scarlett put it. 
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Know Your Employer: 


Multimedia 


you work for WSB, WSB-TV, the the Constitution— 


the dominant media Atlanta—your employer tends tell you 
very little about himself. Here are few facts. 


The three children James 
Cox, former governor Ohio, con- 
trol the whole works through Cox 
Broadcasting, public corporation; 
Cox Enterprises, closed corpora- 
tion; and Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., 
subsidiary Cox Enterprises. Only 
one the Coxes journalist. The 
empire includes chain auto auc- 
tion lots and Bing Crosby Produc- 
tions. 

Cox Broadcasting, addition 
its Atlanta AM, FM, and outlets, 


owns radio stations Dayton, 


Charlotte, Oakland, Pittsburgh, and 
Miami. Cox has majority interest 
Georgia Cablevision Corp. and 
eight other cable companies 
twenty-five cities several states. 
has minority stock interests 
three other companies. 

Cox Broadcasting owns 100 per 
cent Bing Crosby Productions, Inc., 
and its syndication division. 
owns per cent United Technical 
Publications, Inc., and various UTP 
subsidiaries. owns per cent 
Manheim Services Corp. and Mid- 
west Services Corp., which run auto 
auctions five cities, and 100 per 
cent Indiana Services Corp., which 
runs auto auctions Indianapolis. 

Cox Enterprises owns 58.6 per cent 
Cox Broadcasting. Cox Enterprises 
subsidiaries include Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc., Dayton Newspapers, 
Springfield Newspapers, the Miami 
Daily News, Inc., and Palm Beach 
Newspapers. 

Besides newspapers the five 
cities, Cox Enterprises has weeklies 
Delray Beach and Boynton Beach, 
Fla., and monthly magazine Palm 
Beach. owns per cent the 
News-Journal Daytona Beach and 
the licensee WNDB, the News- 
Journal radio station. 

The newspaper and radio-TV in- 
terests are hardly separated. The 
three Cox children—James Cox 
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Jr., Barbara Cox Anthony, and Anne 
Cox Chambers—own nearly per 
cent the stock Cox Enterprises; 
52.56 per cent Cox Broadcasting. 

the end 1969, the 
salary Leonard Reinsch, presi- 
dent Cox Broadcasting, was listed 
$122,500, with $49,000 annual 
retirement benefits. Marcus Bartlett, 
executive vice president, was listed 
$63,750, with $25,500 estimated 
annual retirement benefits. 

The Cox family, which owns more 
than million Cox Broadcasting 
shares, course sits its board 
directors. Its most recent addition 
Allen Jr., former Atlanta mayor. 

Little known about Atlanta 
Newspapers, Inc., except that presi- 
dent Jack Tarver the only non- 
Cox who owns more than per cent 
the stock. 

Tarver boasted Editor 
Publisher article 1962 that the 
papers grossed more than the three 
stations and eighteen radio sta- 
tions then the city. easy 
believe. The value share ANI 
stock believed have soared 
from $125 the middle 1950s 
more than $625 the end 1968. 
During the decade the Sixties, the 
papers rose from twentieth annual 
lineage (the Journal ran 
incredible million lines the 
first eleven months 1970). 

During the same period, the Con- 
stitution’s pay scale for reporters rose 
from beginning $66.50 week and 
six-year top minimum $121 (in 
1961) beginning $140.50 and 
six-year top minimum $208.50 
(currently). 

rently before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 
owners reduce their holdings 
single market one newspaper, one 
station, one AM-FM combina- 
tion. Cox, the rule were adopted, 


—Broadcasting Yearbook. 


would have five years divest itself 
one, possibly two, Atlanta holdings. 

“We have long been concerned 
with the particular problem news- 
important factor the overall at- 
tempt secure diversity the con- 
trol broadcast facilities,” the FCC 
said paper released last April. 

There are strong arguments and 
strong forces against the plan. The 
value the property involved esti- 
spokesmen say that many weak sta- 
tions that are being 
stronger sister stations would 
folded, thus lessening diversity. While 
big companies like Cox could 
stations newspapers, argued, 
smaller owners would suffer severely. 

What’s more, the National Associa- 
tion Broadcasters argues that mo- 
nopolies, duopolies, and multiple 
ownerships not necessarily lead 
media control. The association 
commissioned study last winter 
that showed that dozens sources 
information are available the 
public, even small markets. At- 
lanta, the nation’s eighteenth largest, 
243 media cited the NAB study 
are owned 201 companies, includ- 
ing 104 radio stations, television 
stations, daily newspapers, 
weekly newspapers, and maga- 
zines. And 155 the 243 originate 
the Atlanta market. 

Most the media cited the 
NAB survey claim less than 
cent the Atlanta market. They in- 
clude WLS, Chicago sta- 
tion, which the NAB says goes into 
1,600 Atlanta homes, and Presby- 
terian Life, with Atlanta circula- 
tion 531. (Publications such 
Popular Mechanics, which not re- 
late social issues, were excluded 
from the survey, were those for 
which reliable circulation data could 
not obtained.) 
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Baltimore’s Sunpapers: where has greatness gone? 


Power and prestige once seemed assured for the press Mencken’s hometown, 
but now the gray days have come. Can the ‘Sun’ made brilliant again? 


PAUL WILKES 


The Sun the unbending patriarch Baltimore, 
and acutely conscious the Dignity and the respon- 
sibilities venerable old age. The paper re- 
mains aloof, aristocratic, old-fashioned, proud, and 
something the way Baltimoreans 
like it. 

—Time, Jan. 10, 1964. 


Time was evaluating what regarded one 
America’s ten best newspapers when pub- 
lished those Many surveys the time would 
have concurred this evaluation. But now, after 
decade slipping circulation (from 198,000 
1960 168,000 1970), the Sun has come upon 
hard days. The dowdy gray lady has trouble 
her house, and hurting financially and psycho- 
logically. 

Baltimore strange city—a city that un- 
comfortable belt between North and South, city 
unwilling appear actually progressive, 
city unwilling agonize with its conscience (like 
Atlanta) and strike out another path. Its 
best-known newspaper reflects these traits. few 
years ago when reporter observed that story 
about the psychedelic painting cars had been 


Paul Wilkes, freelance magazine writer based New 
York, former reporter for the Baltimore Sunday Sun. 


written and rewritten other papers, one Sun- 
papers editor replied: start one coast, 
bounce the other, the Midwest and the 
South, and then see them here. Just write it; 
it’s new story for Baltimore.” 

another day this provincialism not only 
would have been acceptable but engaging and ap- 
propriate. But just there widespread dis- 
satisfaction with institutions—powerful, wealthy, 
and resistant change—there dissatisfaction, 
deeply felt, the Sun and, lesser extent, 
the other newspaper organizations the 
Abell Company. These are the Evening Sun and 
Sunday Sun, which produces everything but the 
hard news sections for each Sunday’s paper. (A. 
Abell also owns WMAR-TV Baltimore and 
WBOC-TV Salisbury, Md.) The third down- 
town daily Baltimore, the News American, 
owned the Hearst Corporation. 

Slipping circulation and erosion the Sun’s 
past prominence are heavily attributable three 
major problems. The first distribution. Sun- 
paper routes are routeman-owned; when the route 
owners claimed the right price their service and 
the Sunpapers balked, routemen took the case 
court. The conflict, which has embittered both 
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sides, has been principal element the slump. 

The second problem the back shop. De- 
stereotypers, and pressmen have some the most 
modern equipment work with, workmanship 
shoddy. “We have dirty paper (loaded with 
typographical errors),” says president William 
Schmick, Jr., our reproduction leaves lot 
The back-shop attitude, both man- 
agement people and workers agree, poor. 
ple down here have ‘up yours’ attitude toward 
the management,” says one worker with ink- 
stained trousers and shirt. 

The third problem—with Sun reporters—is the 
most vexing. The Sun has always been proud 
the hordes newsmen has attracted to, Balti- 
more. The list alumni impressive: Turner 
Catledge, Russell Baker, Gerald Johnson, 
Anthony Lukas, Hanson Baldwin, plus scores 
people newsmagazines, radio-TV networks, 
and other major papers. Many them, after see- 
ing the Sun’s conservative front page, came 
Baltimore thinking they were going work for 
little New York Times. They knew about the 
huge Washington bureau and the ones overseas; 
often they knew little else about the city’s isola- 
tionist sentiments the newspaper’s outlook. 

1965, when the Washington-Baltimore News- 
paper Guild struck the Sunpapers and for thirty- 
six days there were papers, new chapter 
management-newsmen relations was begun. There 
were twelve days nonunion publication, with 
Guild members marching picket lines and scream- 
ing, those who crossed. Those wounds 
have yet heal. Newsmen interviewed believe 
that management has not only been deaf their 
requests participate news policy and 
more reporting social import, but that man- 
agement has fact turned punitive and thus ex- 
acerbated internal problems. Some feel that re- 
porters have not been eager join the Sun 
they once were. The dearth young talent 
already has caused managing editor Paul Banker 
rapidly promote William Schmick III 
city editor. The twenty-nine-year-old son the 
president, says Banker, the only man out 
there the newsroom thought could the job; 
don’t care what his last name 
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The internal dissension currently evident can 
traced several instances second-guessing 
distrusting reporters their job. One case 
involved John McClintock, straightlaced-appear- 
ing graduate Hobart College who was the Sun’s 
labor reporter. While was covering the union 
organizing hospital and nursing home employ- 
ees, most whom are black, the editor the 
Sun’s weekly Perspective section asked him 
write about the situation. McClintock did, and was 
congratulated Perspective editor Charles Flow- 
ers for the quality the report. the first Sun- 
day edition was going press, one Banker’s 
assistants called the managing editor and read him 
McClintock’s article. Banker immediately killed 
it, later saying that “it was bad piece 
emotionally one-sided.” [See PASSING COMMENT, 
Spring, 1970; UNFINISHED BUSINEss, Summer, 1970.] 

Some reporters charged the story was killed be- 
cause the Sun looks paternally toward Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, which was criticized the article. 
Others felt that Banker thought the story might 
displease the owners (Schmick, the president, 
Hopkins’ board directors), and therefore killed 
it. The elements are difficult pin down, but 
few facts are clear. the only Perspective article 
Banker has ever killed this fashion. John Mc- 
Clintock, who says would have responded fa- 
vorably some editing refocusing the piece, 
soon after was removed from the labor beat and 
put into reporter’s limbo the rewrite desk. 
Though was not party airing his case 
CJR, has been kept rewrite and admon- 
ished look elsewhere wants career 
journalism. 

Then last summer reporters were subjected 
the humiliating chore assisting bridal 
survey primary interest the advertising de- 
partment. They were required ask brides and 
mothers brides they had read the paper’s wed- 
ding coverage. Then the Sun sent questionnaire 
broad range institutions and news sources, 
asking them judge how well and how accurately 
they had been treated the Sun’s pages. When 
reporters complained, Banker said was only 
effort and would have bearing their 
credibility. couldn’t face the people saw every 
day for stories,” recalls one reporter. future 
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Baltimore’s Sunpapers, 
circa 1971, with new, 

more modern makeup than 
that the “old gray days.” 


was suddenly their hands—one word about 
boss and knew looking down his 
nose after that.” 

Reporters felt they could take more. Jerry 
Stilkind called late-night meeting his apart- 
ment, which about twenty-five reporters attended. 
Actions drastic mass walkout reporters 
sit-in president Schmick’s office were con- 
sidered. 3:30 a.m. the reporters decided 
four-step approach: first, talk with Billie 
Schmick, whom they saw man their age, per- 
haps sharing their frustrations, who each morning 
sat down breakfast with one man who could 
demand changes—his father; second, drawing 
position papers outlining their concerns; third 
and fourth, meetings with Banker and the elder 
Schmick. 

The meeting with young Schmick was held soon 
after. knew was being used conduit 
higher management but, having worked the 
newsroom reporter and deskman, was 
aware knew something that management did 
not: the depth ill feeling there. listened 
sympathetically, but said could promise noth- 
ing. Then, with the position papers still 
rough draft, the reporters’ movement suddenly 
was squelched: Stilkind, who had been working 


the state capital bureau Annapolis, was re- 
assigned Banker rewrite, obituaries, police, 
and, when virtually one else was available, 
occasional general assignment. Like McClintock, 
was told that any real future lay elsewhere. 

Some weeks later two errors occurred coverage 
the Hecht Company, major Baltimore retailer 
and the Sun’s largest single advertiser. The first 
mistake concerned the type NLRB action taken 
deal with alleged unfair labor practices the 
store; the second, erroneous reference Sam- 
uel Hecht president the company. (Ac- 
tually, director the May Company, which 
owns the Hecht Company.) Although there 
reason believe there was coercion the store, 
Paul Banker was plainly peeved and ordered 
that thenceforth all stories about the company 
checked with Hecht representative. 

When reporters protested, Banker and young 
Schmick said they simply wanted both sides the 
story; any institution person written about 
should checked for reaction before story 
printed. The directive from dated 
Dec. 16, 1970, was not reasoned. the tone 
general speaking private who had just 
spilled slop his boots, Banker “specifically di- 
rected” young Schmick check out all Hecht 
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stories through representative the store named 
the memo. 


The results were both funny and tragic. rou- 
tine shoplifting story was held until after p.m. 
for checking with the Hecht representative, who 
then had roused from his bed. story about 
tenants’ protesting reduced maintenance Sam- 
uel Hecht-owned apartment house, now mainly 
inhabited blacks, was spiked assistant city 
editor Frank Sommerville. told reporter 
Jerry Stilkind was too hot; was not the time 
writing such things about this important 
advertiser. 

“Collectively,” says former Sun reporter Charles 
Kochakian, “we felt like the Darkie the mural 
the lobby, hat hand, head slightly 
bowed, begging for the Massa’s mercy. were 
better than plantation slaves, beaten when were 
bad being given rotten banished 
altogether when our conduct, the 
eyes, was found 

Kochakian, one those who was banished, 
idealist, leftist, who had looked the Sun’s 
front page and been impressed. also had looked 
Baltimore’s urban ills and been depressed. Here, 
thought, was the place work; here was 
paper that would measure the problems 
that faced its city. did his time the police 
beat, then obits, then went general assign- 
ment. soon found that the hard drug business 
Baltimore, while flourishing and poisoning the 
inner city, was given token coverage, except when 
the police carried out raid. developed into 
the Sun’s specialist the drug scene and did in- 
vestigative work show how blatantly one the 
city’s major dealers operated. 

reporting other events Kochakian stead- 
fastly refused “write around” little facts that 
more experienced reporters the Sun knew 
would annoy the management. When was sent 
cover the ultra-high-society Maryland Hunt 
Club race, for instance, wrote that was held 
the estate Gary Black, chairman the Abell 
board directors, and that the estate 
was ringed with Pinkerton guards. Both points 
were deleted from the story. 

also did bit unfortunate writing for 
Harry, Baltimore underground newspaper, ex- 


plaining how grow marijuana closet. One 
Harry reader, woman, called complain that 
Kochakian’s botanical procedure didn’t work. 
gave the reader six marijuana seeds start again. 
Soon thereafter Kochakian was arrested; the irate 
reader turned out plant another variety 
—from the police department. Kochakian’s 
surprise, the charges against him—possession and 
distribution marijuana seeds—were printed 
one the lead stories the local front page. 

When Kochakian reported for work the next 
day expected reassigned desk job 
until his guilt innocence was determined. In- 
stead was summarily dismissed Billie 
Schmick. Kochakian protested, saying should 
have the same right any citizen: presumed inno- 
cence until proven guilty. Schmick stood fast. Ko- 
chakian said would take the case Guild ar- 
bitration. Schmick said did, Kochakian would 
never get another job any reputable paper 
America. When Kochakian’s case came 
pleaded contest possession marijuana; the 
distribution charge was dropped; was fined 
$100, and given three-month suspended sentence. 
The Guild then took his firing arbitration. 

Billie Schmick, the editor whom many 
young Sun reporters looked the swing man be- 
tween the old, parochial and one with 
greater degree social responsibility, continued 
douse their hopes. Young Schmick, who had 
been friendly, shy, but warm member the staff 
reporter Baltimore, Europe, and the Middle 
East, had his few months editor turned into 
threatened young man. conversations was 
unsettling see him react abruptly questions 
did not choose answer. “I’m not going 
talk about that,” would say, or, “If you think 
well, you’re out your mind.” 

His task has been difficult and his name both 
help and impediment. Nepotism was not new 
occurrence the Sunpapers (Banker’s father was 
news executive, and relatives Gary Black are 
virtually the only men accepted into program 
euphemistically called management training), and 
Billie was its latest manifestation—that was sure 
set certain people against him. Also, inher- 
ited group reporters who had praised the 
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news sense his predecessor, Scott Sullivan, while 
having acute dislike for Sullivan’s treatment 
his underlings. “Sullivan could dismiss you with 
look wouldn’t give leper,” says one re- 
porter who worked with him for several years. 
“Yet there was esprit corps then.” 

Over lunch the Calvert Inn, bar and res- 
taurant near the Sunpapers building where news- 
men often congregate, Billie Schmick talked about 
his job and its problems. all, didn’t 
want come home. Rome was dead went 
Israel; was filing stories and loved it. But 
assistant city editor abruptly left and Scott was 


make mistakes, 
but aren’t out 
devour each 


soon the Paris bureau, had to. 
top everything, the paper was strike, 
first day the job had cross picket lines. 
That’s wonderful way begin. I’m concerned 
about morale, but I’m also concerned about stand- 
ards. Everybody asks me, why don’t you have more 
black reporters? There aren’t that many qualified 
black reporters around. think the Evening Sun 
has lowered its standards taking blacks just 
have them. want qualified people.” 

get qualified people, the Sun still gives all 
applicants general knowledge test points 
ranging from the average size banner headlines 
the name Japanese printmaker. Some re- 
porters charge that this sure way keep 
blacks out. just one factor, and person 
has strong experience and the right attitude, the 
test doesn’t matter that much,” says young 
Schmick. The average score for Sun reporters has 
been from (the fewer the errors, the better 
the score). Schmick scored 47—which, admits, 
could have jeopardized his chances had been 
someone else. 

Since his early uncomfortable days, which in- 
cluded dressings-down from Banker mishan- 


dled stories, Schmick appears have taken firmer 
control. been given the power hire and 
has reached out for experienced men. One his 
first choices was Mike Bowler, education writer 
from the Atlanta Constitution who had been hus- 
tled from his job after trying organize local 
journalism review. Schmick thus knowingly hired 
activist reporter, winning praise from the more 
vocal members his staff. then hired Paul 
Jablan, state legislative correspondent for the 
Charlotte Observer, and Gordon Chaplin, former 
Newsweek stringer Indochina. 

Just narrow teletype room separates the Sun’s 
newsroom from that the Evening Sun, but 
could just well another city. The Evening 
Sun has Washington bureau, foreign cor- 
respondents, and none the frustrations resulting 
from having apportion such posts among few 
staff members. Its circulation also has dropped— 
from 220,000 1960 196,000 1970—but 
has been far the more responsive paper 
Baltimore’s needs. Sometimes mistakenly thought 
the afternoon rewrite the Sun, fiercely 
independent and competitive, with much more 
leeway allowed younger staff feature, trend, and 
offbeat stories. The Sun’s policy always has been 
chronicle the official statement, record the facts 
people aren’t dead until their obitu- 
aries appear the Sun,” Banker says), attend the 
press conference, and let the “fluff” come when 
may; the Evening Sun frees reporters write 
more their liking, giving readers more pal- 
atable daily ration. 

Not that the Evening Sun has been without in- 
ternal problems; indeed, controversy over 
series investigative stories Maryland nursing 
homes was serious any the morning paper 
had faced. Two Evening Sun reporters, Jon Frank- 
lin and Welford McClellan, took jobs nursing 
homes, and Sandra Grant Parshall, the Evening 
Sun’s medical reporter, carried out other research. 
The stories were written and all seemed go- 
ing well until managing editor Philip Heisler 
decided that names all the nursing homes 
should deleted. The three reporters objected, 
saying that city editor Ernest Imhoff had told 
them gather facts and name names. Imhoff had 
already approved the copy and left the names. 
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Heisler maintained the names must go, citing 
the possibility libel. The reporters then asked 
that their bylines removed, grounds that 
editing had emasculated the stories. The under- 
cover reporters’ names could deleted, Heisler 
said, but Mrs. Parshall’s must remain. reporter 
ever had gone court over such issue, but 
Mrs. Parshall, feisty, twenty-six-year-old South- 
erner, brought suit compel removal her by- 
line. The editing, she held, might cast doubt 
her professional competence and integrity. 

The hearing, lasting three days, received scant 
coverage the Sunpapers (although the New York 
Times devoted entire column summarizing 
the dispute and trial). Mrs. Parshall lost. But her 
lawyer, Stephen Sachs, told the Times, “The re- 
porter can now come equity court and ob- 
tain injunction—if can show injury 
his name the use his byline over protest. 
the case.” 

Evening Sun reporters, including Mrs. Parshall, 
wondered what her fate might be. their sur- 
prise, there was outward vindictiveness. She 
left the paper her own accord mid-May, re- 
maining the medical writer, with her usual free 
reign, until her last day. not like the people 
over there,” said one newsman, motioning toward 
the Sun’s city room. “We make mistakes, 
foolish things, but aren’t out devour each 
other.” 

The Evening Sun’s top editor, Heisler, known 
throughout the office man who rarely meddles, 
leaving the paper’s day-to-day coverage city edi- 
tor Imhoff and his young assistant city editors. 
Evening Sun reporters have traditionally been 
given big stories early, and not routinely been 
subjected the hazing police, obits, and re- 
write. But career-minded reporters often have 
shunned because Washington and foreign cor- 
respondents usually were drawn from the morning 
paper’s staff. This, too, beginning change; 
the last two foreign bureau posts went Evening 
Sun men: reporter Dean Mills (Moscow) and edi- 
torial writer Daniel Berger (London). 

Each time any the Sunpapers appear 
lightly revered institution the specter 
Baltimore Establishment control raised. 
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true there virtual banking monopoly Bal- 
timore, and that high officials those banks are 
the Abell board, and that the banks hold 
trust much the stock the closed corporation. 
But difficult prove any wrongdoing be- 
half the tightly held company. there fault, 
may lie some the little things the Sun- 
papers allow. 

The Sunpapers, for example, maintained subtly 
discriminatory housing listings until activist 
civic group, the Northeast Community Organiza- 
tion, forced the papers change. Surveying the 
ads, the group found that homes all-white areas 
the city were consistently listed under the sub- 
urban heading. When the Sunpapers agreed 
correct the listings and combine the two, the pa- 
pers, their credit, printed some high points 
the controversy. 

Besides settling for paucity black reporters 
(three the Evening Sun, one the Sun), only 
one black photographer, and assigning other black 
employees the most menial jobs (twenty-one 
janitorial work and most others clerical typ- 
ing) city that now half black, the Sunpapers 
still maintain some the plantation spirit. There 
black shoeshine man, known everybody 
Walter—last name unspoken—who goes from 
office office, newsroom newsroom, and, his 
knees and for small fee, shines the shoes those 
who wish it. Younger reporters have expressed 
embarrassment over the man’s ever present, some- 
how unreal smile. 

Then there the mural with the Darkie, hat 
hand. Billie Schmick defends the painting 
the grounds that represents what the city and 
the area looked like the time the papers were 
founded 1837. which one reporter has re- 
plied, “So, the company had been founded 
certain area Germany the early 1940s, 
would want show Hitler dedicating Dachau 
Buchenwald?” 


When the Sun was first published Arundah 
Shepherdson Abell, cost penny era 
six-cent literary dailies and, its first issue, cov- 
ered city council meeting the half-dozen other 
papers town failed report. After the paper 
and the city were battered the Civil War, the 
Sun went after crooked politicians with gusto 
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that helped its reputation and circulation. The 
paper hit its high point the 1930s and 1940s, 
when nine Pulitzer Prizes and numerous national 
and local awards were won. Its last Pulitzer, 
1949, went Price Day, who now oversees the 
Sun’s editorial pages and has the title editor 
chief. (One reason the paper has won few 
awards since then former managing editor 
Charles “Buck” Dorsey’s opposition submitting 
his reporters’ work any kind contest.) 

Some reporters say that top management doesn’t 
care about operating award-winning newspaper, 
just profitable one. The criticism unjust. The 
nine foreign bureaus and fifteen-man Washington 


“The recession 
has effect closed 
safety 


staff (next the New York Times, the largest 
any non-Washington paper) are tremendously ex- 
pensive. balance, the Sun 
even tempered and accurate morning paper, the 
Evening Sun zesty competitor the best after- 
noon papers, and far superior its afternoon 
competitor, the News American, whose circulation 
has also slipped 30,000 the past ten years. Edi- 
torially, the Sun backed the new black-white coa- 
lition that put Maryland’s first black congressman, 
Paren Mitchell, office and effectively reshaped 
the moribund state Democratic Party. The paper 
has been mildly critical President Nixon and 
Vice President Agnew and cutbacks health, 
welfare, and education spending. 

During these gray days the papers the person 
most closely watched managing editor Banker. 
Though covers his intense shyness with 
unsmiling face mannerisms, 
Banker nonetheless reflective and concerned 
news executive worried about the fate his pa- 
per. evidenced this long interview. 

strange situation,” says, “the 
only paper have string foreign correspond- 


ents that doesn’t syndicate their stories. The sad 
fact that the average Baltimore reader doesn’t 
look our correspondents for foreign coverage; 
they can get many other places. Yet feel 
that the alternatives—one would using 
foreign coverage exclusively—are unacceptable. 
Our influence Washington not what was 
years ago, but that was before the Washington 
Post turned into the fine paper now is. don’t 
know what the answers are, but know that 
moved too slowly the past. 

“We talked and talked about syndication and, 
the intervening years, the Washington Post and 
Los Angeles Times got their service going, the 
Times did, the Chicago Daily News did. The 
argument here was that the Sun’s coverage would 
remain exclusive for Sun readers. the time 
were ready there was just market for it. think 
have build staff combination national- 
local reporters, perhaps half-dozen men who 
come off foreign assignments from Washington 
this job. They would work national stories 
when warranted, and enterprise major local stories 
with the rest their time. And then there’s the 
black community, the ghetto. don’t have any 
idea what’s going and have find 

“Down through the years we’ve maintained bal- 
ance, achieved high degree accuracy. 
one can fault there. have failing, 
it’s that haven’t been aggressive enough. Our 
reputation has dwindled. Yet, when get 
exclusives find it’s tough make them known. 
had beat the bombing North Vietna- 
mese radar sites, and the just dropped it. The 
Times had three days later, and everybody was 
quoting them. Our man Saigon had terrific 
story the decimation the Meo tribesmen and 
the CIA’s involvement, and nobody heard about it.” 

The Sun has been roundly criticized for con- 
sistently missing stories that unfolded right under 
the noses its reporters. Rap Brown’s case 
Eastern Maryland one, but the Washington Post 
has beaten the Sun almost every development. 
The Los Angeles Times has been first the ac- 
tivities the Berrigans, both Baltimore priests. 
The ethnic movement Baltimore was written 
about dozen times before the Sun discovered it. 

Banker has been accused being uncommuni- 
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cative, unwilling open lines just few feet 
long—from his office the newsroom. that 
charge replies: “My day spent with depart- 
ment heads and production people; there just isn’t 
time for every reporter.” adds with untypi- 
cal and sheepish smile, “And, unfortunately, 
isn’t style around with arm over 
another person’s shoulder.” 

recent months the Sun has showed some signs 
change. Banker commissioned design for 
six-column makeup break out the Sun’s gray, 
eight-column format, but backshop problems 
forced compromise: removal most horizontal 
lines allow white space set off stories. Also, 
the paper going more modern headline 
type, Bodoni. 

Although Banker cannot recall black’s ever 
applying the Sun for reporting job, the search 
for black talent continues. And filling several 
openings the Sun has shown uncommon verve. 
When Donald Kirkley finally retired critic, 
Banker hired young journalism graduate who 
had asked for reporter’s job, hoping someday 


able write criticism. The critic, twenty- 
four-year-old Judy Bachrach, writing punchy, 
lucid copy and has quickly built following. 

Reporters are told avoid the dry leads 
which the Sun built its reputation; give back- 
ground and perspective; and trend stories are 
encouraged, not merely condoned. excep- 
tionally comprehensive series city and county 
zoning appeared within the last year, each with 
dramatic impact the zoning boards planning 
Baltimore’s future growth.) 

The current recession has, effect, closed 
safety valve the Sun; discontented reporters 
have stayed simply because there were other 
jobs. Before better business conditions allow the 
usual ebb and flow staff, perhaps the paper 
will have demonstrated that wants change 
better serve its readers; give its reporters more 
freedom write, and more say the 
policies. not, the more pessimistic members 
the staff assert, they will leave, other short-term 
residents will occupy their desks, and the Sun 
will its proudly patrician way. 


Marque 


Bob Pille 
Marquette, using a full court press and a 
tight 2-3 zone defense, smothered an under- 
manned DePaul Saturday night 84-55 to run 
the nation’s longest winning streak to 30 


Striking games. 

Dealt The Warriors, the team in the nation, 
coincidence their 18th triumph this sea- 
department son while DePaul lost for the 14th time in 19 


games, 

Marquette’s defense was so rugged that De- 
Paul never got more than one shot on any 
drive while the taller Warriors controlled 
both backboards. 

Marquette’s Gary Brell led the Warriors 
with 12 baskets in 14 shots and added two free 
throws for 26 points. Teammate Dean Memin- 
ger, who collected 18 points, picked up 14 
assists. 

The Warriors were held to a 10-7 lead in the 
first five minutes of play before Marquette 
reeled off seven straight points. 

The Blue Demons could collect only two 
baskets in the next six minutes while the 
Warriors moved to a 30-18 advantage. 

DePaul’s Al Burks led his team with 17 
points. Joe Meyer collected 16. 

The Warriors hit the Blue Demons with 
their imtimiddting zone press from the open- 
ing tip and forced DePaul into 15 ball-han- 
dling turnovers in the first half. 

Ten of these errors came in the first nine 
minutes as Marquette jumped out to 23-10 be- 
hind the points of Bob Lackey, Allie McGuire, 
and Brell. 


Chicago Sun-Times, 
Feb. (left). 


Chicago Tribune, 
Feb. (right). 
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Warriors 


BY ROY DAMER 

Marquette University, using a full 
court press and a tight 2-3 zone defense, 
smothered an under-manned DePaul 
last night 84 to 55 to run the nation’s 
longest winning streak to 30 games. 

The Warriors, the top team in the na- 
tion in The Associated Press poll, picked 
up their 18th straight triumph this sea- 
son while DePaul lost for the 14th time 
in 19 games. 

Marquette’s defense was so rugged 
that DePaul never got more than one 
shot on any drive while the taller War- 
riors controlled both backboards. 

Marquette’s Gary Brell led the War- 
riors with 12 baskets out of 14 shots and 
added two free throws for 26 points. 
Teammate Dean Meminger, who col- 
lected 18 points, picked up 14 assists, 

The Warriors were held to a 10 to 7 
lead the first five minutes play 
before Marquette. reeled off seven 
straight points. The Blue Demons could 
collect only two baskets the next six 
minutes while the Warriors moved 
a 30-18 advantage. 

DePaul’s A] Burks led his team with 
17 points. Joe Meyer collected 16. 


Marquette held a 40 to 25 lead after 
a foul-filled first half which found both 


Political commercial influences are not the only causes mishandling news; 
conformism and cultural lag deskmen may even more harmful. 


Middle-level mind set 


Reston wrote with concern some 
months ago about the volume savagely critical 
mail the New York Times blaming the press and 
for trouble” among the poor, the 
blacks, and the rebellious young. Many the 
writers denounced “Eastern snobs” and strongly 
endorsed Vice President Agnew’s criticism the 
media. probably unfair that much this 
mail was directed the Times, which has been 
more responsible and more generous with its news 
space than many the newspapers read the 
letter-writers. But way American journalism 
richly deserving the wrath Amer- 
readers and viewers. For the media, shackled 
outmoded and inadequate definition 
news, have failed describe even recognize 
the major problems our time until they have 
threatened overwhelm twentieth-century Amer- 
ican civilization. small wonder that the pub- 
lic—and the Vice President—believe that the 
media invent nasty and disruptive problems full- 
blown. 

Journalism, unlike certain other political and 
social institutions, cannot legitimately plead ig- 
norance. attracts some the nation’s brightest 
and most idealistic young people, and for more 
than decade they have urged editors and deskmen 
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awaken the issues race, ecology, and so- 
cietal change. When generation reporters 
came out college the late Fifties young men 
across the nation pounded their editors’ desks 
and said: got pieces what it’s 
like Negro living the ghetto. you 
realize they have mzke bus change get 
hospital, and they have spend dollar 
bus fare every day get their rotten jobs?” 
The response from upstanding professional and 
“objective” editors was some variation this 
remark respected city editor early 1965: 
“It’s not our job fight the niggers’ battle for 
them. That’s not real news. would just stir 
trouble.” 

Objective editors did recognize ghetto problems 
when the “niggers” began burning down their 
section town. But even today few papers pro- 
vide adequate and continuing analysis the 
problems the huge percentage the residents 
their city who are nonwhite. Why? 

There are various reasons. Not the least impor- 
tant the extent which middle-aged deskmen 
and editors cling concepts news pitifully in- 
appropriate the present. Thus when reporter 
produces story that not easily recognizable 
news the traditional sense (perhaps describing 
how local factory polluting the local bio- 
sphere), the lack orthodoxy produces un- 
comfortable twinge the stomach the average 
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deskman editor and scraps emasculates 
the article. Such stomach twinges killed scores 
articles and proposals for articles the early 
Sixties ghetto problems and Malcolm and 
Martin Luther King, and the middle and late 
Sixties black separatism, black studies, and 
ecology. This stomach twinge the middle-aged 
deskman may the single most conservative 
force perpetuating the mediocrity the nation’s 
newspapers and stations. 

make living writing about the problems 
higher education. visit dozens cities 
year and have studied newspapers and news- 
casts over the country. have tested theories 
conversations newsmen’s bars—of widely 
varying quality—throughout the nation. 
theory middle-aged editors disappoints and 
angers New Left acquaintances. They prefer 
believe giant conspiracy—even more elabo- 
rate than the Vice President’s—with evil capital- 
ists deciding plush rooms giant skyscrapers 
what the public will told. point that 
such rooms are not necessary because these 
deskmen’s stomachs are running interference. 

Any cross-country interviewing will produce 
occasional tales publishers’ top editors’ hand- 
ing down restrictive policy from high—such 
the Philadelphia reporters’ anecdotes 
about Walter Annenberg. Few major papers, how- 
ever, are any longer dominated strong-minded 
owners the Hearst, Sr., Walter Annenberg 
stripe. But also true that few have men 
the top who will recognize the need for social 
change and push for prior 
who care about having this done. 

true that blatant mishandling the 
news sometimes does occur for commercial rea- 
sons—such some newspapers’ playing down 
ignoring Cesar local visits testimony 
Congress, because fear losing supermarket 
ads. But generally the mishandling the news 
occurs far lower and more subtle and uncon- 
scious level. Deskmen have learned one definition 
what news, and that definition holy and 
unquestionable, matter how much logic may 
arrayed against Young Turks. The old- 
time, wire-service-born definition what news 
almost unshakable, regardless even direct 


and disastrous consequences for the middle-aged 
editor and his family. 

the fall 1962, for example, staff member 
the National Observer approached the editor 
and suggested that the paper make pollution 
major concern. The Observer was new and its re- 
porters were encouraged suggest fresh ideas. 
The writer, young man from the pure, green 
mountains northern Pennsylvania, described 
the deterioration the American environment 
and said this was major issue that overwhelmed 
other news. The editor dismissed the idea with 
the comment, “It doesn’t strike very 
(In his defense, should added that the editor 
was native New Jersey, where unpolluted 
air and water are abstract concepts.) 

Similarly, when the Fortas case broke, every 
tradition-minded editor could easily recognize 
good story worthy front-page headlines 
(though few would have been willing finance 
the reportorial spadework that uncovered the 
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Wolfson payment). The case fit all the traditional 
definitions news, received prominent display 
the nation’s press, and drew much comment from 
editorial writers, columnists, and 
After several days this running story the As- 
sociated Press carried three-paragraph item from 
England about British warning that 
men should not eat chicken because poultry 
injected with female hormone that turns roos- 
ters into plump old eunuchs. The following day, 
under headline reading NEws 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, longer article 
said that Americans did not have concerned 
with the British scientist’s admonition because 
that hormone had not been injected into Ameri- 
can poultry for three years. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration had stopped the practice 
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when was noticed that male mink—on diet 
chicken necks—were becoming sterile large 
numbers. That was TODAY’s GOOD NEws and every- 
one went back reading about Abe Fortas. 

any standards except those conventional 
journalism, the chicken hormone story was 
important and relevant every American 
home—except those inhabited vegetarians 
Wolfsons—as was the Fortas story. left unex- 
amined scores questions and policy decisions. 
Who had been responsible for permitting the in- 
jection the female hormone into American 
poultry the first place? How long had American 
men been ingesting this material? (Probably since 
the early Fifties, least.) What sorts chemicals 
and additives are being fed injected into meat 
animals today? (There has been frightening testi- 
mony scientists before Congressional commit- 
tees recently describing the cancer-causing poten- 
tial chemicals commonly fed beef cattle 
used meat preparation, such DES and so- 
dium nitrates.) 

What safeguards are necessary ensure that 
America’s meat animals will not artificially 
fattened and have their genes modified? What sort 
mandate should the FDA given ensure 
against repetition this practice? What does 
the FDA need manpower, money, and legisla- 
tion adequately police food-growers 
sors? Why has not Congress moved earlier these 
issues? Why does take Ralph Nader push 
our elected lawmakers into insisting that our 
drug-laden meat cut under reasonably sani- 
tary conditions? What politicians and civil serv- 
ants may “on the take” from food companies? 
Should the FDA made Cabinet-level depart- 
ment ensure proper public and journalistic 
attention the chemicals and hormones con- 
sumed Americans their food? These issues 
were ignored the media they concentrated 
their space, time, and manpower Fortas. 

Another illustration the media’s critical need 
reexamine their first principles the defini- 
tion news came early 1969 when President 
Nixon toured Europe. That, admittedly, was 
reasonably big story. But during the period 
which the nation’s front pages and newscasts were 
dominated the tour the San Francisco Chron- 


icle ran comparably significant story the bot- 
tom its front page. The Chronicle, long con- 
cerned with ecological issues, reported that 
concentrations polychlorinated biphenyls have 
been found the oceans, fish, and West 
Coast seabirds (the same species bird which 
traces DDT had first been detected two dec- 
ades ago). Polychlorinated biphenyls are used 
the manufacture rubber, plastics, paints, and 
countless industrial products. Every time shoe 
applied brake lining, molecules this 
stable, long-lasting substance are released float 
off and foul the oceans, air, fish, seabirds, and 
man. (It was announced late 1969 
UNESCO conference San Francisco that the 
substance now found mothers’ milk con- 
centrations “approximately equivalent those 
the DDT compounds.”) The PCB story had far 
greater long-range implications than Mr. Nixon’s 
goodwill trip and deserved least equal play— 
and was story that deserved picked 
prominently other newspapers. 

Editors, again united their evaluation 
news, also gave little play Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare report which 
panel scientists warned late 1969 that 
pesticides were endangering the world’s oxygen 
supply damaging the photosynthesis ability 
sea plankton. The New York Times put the story 
page with one-column headline, and the 
Washington Post played page with four- 
column, one-line heading. Many today’s young 
journalists feel that stories that tell disaster 
the meat all eat the air all breathe de- 
serve better treatment—possibly eight-column 
banner this case screaming: PESTICIDES ENDAN- 
GER WORLD’S OXYGEN SUPPLY. Granted, there ex- 
ists much scientific confusion ecological ques- 
tions, and other scientists say will long 
time before all the photoplankton stops cranking 
out oxygen; but newsmen don’t allow such dif- 
ferences opinion reduce the impact stories 
fields such politics. 

For four years eminent scientists major na- 
tional conferences have been predicting doom for 
the planet the turn the century due 
pollution and overcrowding, but the public has 
become aroused only recent months. Indeed, 


the recent onslaught media attention the 
subject far outweighs the prominence accorded 
for whole decades. the planet does become 
desolate hulk anthropologists from other galaxies 
are going astonished when they poke 
through our archives and ponder how newspapers 
maintained “business-as-usual” attitude while 
ecological problems multiplied. 

Spiro Agnew, his opening broadside against 
the networks, said that has often used its 
power “constructively and creatively awaken 
the public conscience critical problems.” 
mentioned approvingly documentary pollu- 
tion the Great Lakes—apparently reference 
CBS-TV program the death Lake 
Erie. That program, admirable concept, actu- 
ally contained several illustrations the media’s 
lack courage and imagination. Not once, for 
example, did the program name the prestigious 
corporations that are prime polluters the lake. 
However, the critical point that the effort was 
too late. hard-hitting program describing the 
pollution Lake Erie would have been mag- 
nificent public service fifteen years ago when 
there might have been hope reversing the dam- 
age. Today more than obituary. 
What kind news judgment that waits until 
magnificent natural resource like Lake Erie be- 
comes thick enough plow before recognizing 
major national problem? 

The list post-World War crises that grew 
volcanic proportions before being recognized 
the media lengthy one. And dominated 
issues that first began fester and become 
apparent society’s treatment the poor—such 
the breakdown our systems for providing 
medical care and education. incongruous that 
adequate medical care unobtainable sub- 
stantial—and growing—percentage the popu- 
lace the world’s richest nation. And, several 
experts have pointed out, the sad state our 
urban schools—the dropouts, the lagging reading 
levels, the terror the hallways and restrooms— 
major topic conversation many Ameri- 
can families. Yet newspapers have relatively done 
little depth with these realities. 

The media could have helped alleviate the 
failures delivery both health care and edu- 


cation, for solutions both problems are rooted 
politics and government. But the media have 
not hammered away political, educational, and 
medical leaders help force the reexamination 
and funding necessary produce viable systems 
medicine and education. Only the crisis 
stage have these subjects become 

all visits exploding campuses—and 
have been San Francisco State, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Berkeley, Columbia, London School Eco- 
nomics, and have never seen 
newspaper attempt coherent, detailed pre-crisis 
explanation the black students’ rationale for 
black studies program. The little analysis that 
has been attempted has occurred after the fact. 
During the turmoil San Francisco State College, 
for instance, not one the Bay Area dailies, 
knowledge, explained why black middle-class 
professional leaders—doctors, clergy, and poverty 
workers—came the campus support the 
Third World Liberation Front students, though 
most these men abhorred the bombing tactics 
being employed students. Some the local re- 
porters who wanted produce long analytical 
stories the background and philosophy the 
nation’s longest and most disruptive student strike 
were told their editors that space was not avail- 
able. The daily events San Francisco State and 
Berkeley were consuming column 
ciously, and editors did not feel they could assign 
additional newsprint analytical articles. 

travels find that some the best cam- 
pus newspapers are staffed largely students 
who have intention going into journalism. 
The still-lagging salaries, the lack public 
conscience, and the archaic news policies dai- 
lies and have “turned off” many the nation’s 
brightest young people. The question that news- 
paper and editors must ask is: Have the news 
media forfeited their right respect, taken 
seriously, and protected from Neanderthal 
assaults, their failure recognize and describe 
such overwhelming problems our time pol- 
lution and race—until these problems threaten 
overwhelm our society? 

Suppose this sort question—plus belated 
awareness the scientists’ warnings and the tragic 
refusal bright young people enter journalism 


—does begin nag the cerebrum editors 
across the nation? Editors might ask themselves: 
Where were when these problems were more 
manageable? What were our reasons for ignoring 
the young reporters who waved Rachel Carson 
and demanded write articles about our 
city’s most important businesses befouling the air 
and water? Suppose this self-examination process 
carried the point asking: How can 
avoid such massive failure the future? 

would urge the editor listen more his 
young reporters—to devise ways give those 
their twenties and thirties voice policymak- 
ing. Every newspaper and newsroom should 
have some mechanism—perhaps old-fashioned 
suggestion box—assuring direct and perhaps anon- 
ymous communication between the lowliest staff 
member and the policymaking executives. The 
atmosphere most newsrooms oppressive 
that reporter branded not-to-be-trusted radi- 
cal proposes and argues for two three 
unusual stories, such reports polluters 
slumlords serious examination the “repara- 
tions” claims blacks, Indians, and Chicanos. 
suggestion box might little good most 
newspapers, but least could give the crusad- 
ing staff member feeling that had been heard 
minor satisfaction has not often enjoyed. 

Second, the editor should loosen the re- 
strictive style employed most print and 
newsmen under the pretense objectivity. There 
aren’t always two sides pollution. When Cali- 
fornia Governor Ronald Reagan’s environmental 
secretary talks the impossibility declaring 


state emergency for pollution because the 
high cost doing anything about it, should 
journalistically disemboweled, right there 
the news columns, with data, scientists’ quota- 
tions, and other expertise. 

would also urge that editors devote some 
portion their newspapers and air time de- 
scribing the outlook the moderates” 
the seventeen-to-thirty-year-old group—the people 
who will shape the future America. They pre- 
fer reform revolt, but they want reforms 
far-reaching indeed. They have increasingly come 
regard Congress and their state legislatures 
irrelevant—clubs conservative lawyers lining 
their own pockets and dealing with irrelevant is- 
sues. Only few years ago they were ready 
run for office and overhaul our lawmaking institu- 
tions. Now they are exhausted and often bitter. 
But this group’s views are rarely heard. 

Washington Post columnist Nicholas von Hoff- 
man’s tough criticism the Establishment 
doubt irritating many editors. But what they 
don’t realize that every newsroom there are 
young men and women who think like von 
man. these people were given their head occa- 
sionally write they see society, nearly every 
newspaper the nation would have von Hoff- 
man-type articles—a no-doubt sobering thought 
most publishers. But newspapers and 
are win the respect more the people who 
will rule America the very near future they 
somehow will have free space for discussion 
ideas that appear heretical editors and mid- 
dle-level deskmen. 
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DOW ANTIBIOTIC FOR TREATHENT 
OF TUBERCULOSIS APPPROVFD BY FDA 


An antibiotic which has achieved dramatic results against 


tuberculosis abroad and in U.S. clinical trials has been approved 


for use in the United States by the Food and brug Administration. 
A soil sample from a pine fcrest near the French Riviera 
led medica! researchers of an Italian pharmaceutical firm to the 


discovery. 


UPI dispatch, May 21. 
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TB 5-24 HX 
MIDLAND, MICH, (UPI)--AN ANTIBIOTIC WHICH HAS ACHIEVED DRAMATIC 
RESULTS AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS ABROAD AND IN U.S, CLINICAL TESTS HAS 
BEEN APPROVED FOR USE IN THE UNITED STATES BY THE FOOD AND DRUG 


ADMINISTRATION, 


KNOWN GENERALLY AS RIFAMPIN, IT WILL BE SOLD BY DOW CHEMICAL 
CO, AND BY CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL CO,, DOW OFFICIALS ANNOUNCED 
FRIDAY, 
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Women’s pages: 
irreverent 
view 


American newspapers their 
worst job the topics that are 
most important people: food, 
clothing, shelter, health—the areas 
that the women’s page most often 
has responsibility for. The fault 
lie with those who put these 
sections together, but with the top 
editors, publishers, and owners who 
run their operations that 
next impossible print some- 
thing that isn’t combination 
shlock and hokum. 

Some newspapers make ma- 
jor effort with all parts their 
The Chicago 
Tribune one. Then there are 
some women’s page editors who, 
pure force character and ability 
improvise and politic, are able 
defeat their deter- 
mination put out mediocre 
inferior product. But, for most pa- 
fair one. 

write column that appears 
the Washington Post women’s pages 
three days week, and one the 
most frequent questions get is, 
“Don’t you resent being put the 
women’s page?” don’t, because 
have learned that people read the 
women’s pages far more than the 
editorial page, where our big hitters 
hold forth. few months ago Art 
Buchwald came the same con- 
clusion and asked moved out 
the editorial section and back 
with us. 

The women’s page place that 
ambitious, younger reporters want 
leave, it’s where you don’t see 
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the raises passed out, it’s low pri- 
ority, the afterthought the man- 
aging editor who always saying, 
“Oh, that Nixon visit story, let’s 
get woman’s angle. How ‘bout 
sidebar the back the 
bus where ride, that passes for 
creativity. 

The rules for journalism are up- 
side down the women’s page. 
Again, want emphasize, this 
isn’t reflection the staff but 
the management. Take the printing 
press releases. man city 
side who gets press release and 
retypes and moves without 
checking, without trying make 
some kind filled-out, fair, and 
full story, will get fired any good 
paper. Yet that same paper will 
encourage the people the 
women’s section exactly that. 

place after place, the women’s 
section where they let old news- 
paper people out pasture: the 
sick, the tired, the neurotic, the in- 
competent, and 
cynical. Then, after they it, 
the managing editor will say you, 
“Hell, no! don’t ever back 
there. You make one little remark 
and those girls start bawling and 
weeping. always stay out the 
women’s section.” 

can tout our ethics and our stand- 
ards. Notice that whenever some 
fellow like Agnew attacks that’s 
what always come back with— 
all that yuck about the highest 
standards responsible journalism. 
Newspapers have it, but not 
the women’s section. 

many newspaper offices pub- 
licity man dare not appear the 
thrown out. the women’s section 
it’s another matter. may have 
more power than the editor; 
often has more gall. Before our sec- 
tion was reorganized, could have 
come after lunch and seen flacks 
sitting desk using phone 
and typing their stories that 
was supposed use. 


The flack has certain color 
some sort information officer. But 


more pernicious and 
spread the direct intervention 
the own advertising de- 
partment the operation the 
women’s pages. permeates every- 
thing from fashion travel. 

the simplest level 
some papers where matter 
straight policy: never bum rap 
advertiser the restaurant column, 
even when he’s serving ground glass 
and rat poison the Caesar salad 
and kiting the Diner’s Club checks. 
there the practice some 
newspapers tying the depart- 
ment’s budget directly how much 
advertising brings in. the area 
fashions have people like 
Eleanor Lambert paying reporters’ 
airplane and hotel bills. The same 
thing happens with food editors, 
with almost anything you care 
mention. 

most papers—but thankfully 
more the one work for— 
are beggars the women’s 
page, living payola and freebies, 
and really sad that the 
staff people not because they 
want but because they either 
take the handout they don’t get 
cover the story. out and cover 
anything you want—the Paris open- 
ings, the Cannes Film Festival, the 
inauguration the Antarctica 
Hilton—just long somebody 
other than the paper gets the tab. 

The result has been that the pa- 
pers have missed the biggest muck- 
raking stories the last decade. 
Ralph Nader and the whole con- 
sumer movement have shaped them- 
selves the way they have because 
the specialized sections American 
newspapers didn’t break the story; 
often they have either refused 
cover done with shocking 
tardiness. could have been the 
newspapers that got into all this 
cars, automobile insur- 
ance, outdated food, shoddy work- 
manship, false advertising, dresses 
made flammable materials, glass 
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storm doors that shatter and decapi- 
tate children when they open them, 
and and on. But that’s not the 
way the public typically gets any 
formation. 

The pattern for private 
group the investigating, using 
its own often-thin resources, and, 
after has assembled the facts, 
hearing, which televised writ- 
ten the front the paper. 
Much, much later, ever, does 
get the women’s section, where 
you would think would the 
most good and where certainly 
belongs. 

can only speculate the 
consequences all these years 
nonservice. They may have been 
sad but limited, the case 
women who continued take the 
birth control pill because they kept 
reading the local paper that 
was safe. our low-quality report- 
age, our self-satisfied peeping that 
all advertised, may have had 
kind diffuse, maddening effect. 
For have encouraged people 
look all the things around them 
that won’t work, that blow 
their hands, that are repeated 
variance with their subsequent ex- 
perience. 

Maybe doesn’t matter that for 
years your newspaper led you be- 
lieve canned tomatoes have in- 
definite shelf life and then you 
found out they don’t. Maybe 
doesn’t matter that the paper sol- 
emnly talks about government- 
established minimum daily vitamin 
requirements these were 
known, demonstrable facts; then 
later you find out they weren’t facts, 
they were just hypotheses that 
group scientists took vote on. 

From aspirin radiation, from 
child psychology interior deco- 
rating, have gone along, gullible 
every commercial interest, every 
authority figure, every flash-in-the- 
pan guru. has been pleasant, 
least without conflict and intra- 
office strain, but the end 
have done our bit foster the con- 


viction going about that it’s all 
shuck, that the media, 
cians, and the advertisers are 
collusion keep everybody ignor- 
ant. man can’t find out the 
truth about trading stamps his 
morning paper, going be- 
lieve anything else print? 
have trained him satisfied 
with the information supply him 
about his food and clothing, will 
demand better other topics? 
Let’s not dilate the superior- 
ity network news the front 
page, except remind ourselves 
that everybody but newspaper edi- 
tors knows it, and that’s why sur- 
veys show that people believe the 
tube, not our headlines. Those edi- 
tors are not going change; they 
will continue print the front 
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the paper just though the 
news fresh and everybody 
seen the night before. 

The part the paper that isn’t 
tied into inherited ideas what 
event and when you have write 
about the women’s section. 
There are almost must-cover 
events women’s section. There 
are announcements, but manda- 
tory events unless the publisher uses 
the society page puff his friends 
and orders coverage hare-and- 
hounds hunt breakfasts. 

You can write about anything 
anytime. You are not hamstrung 
the notion that there must 
newspeg before you can deal with 
topic. The women’s page also 
freed from the conventional forms 
presentation, the three four 
W’s, pyramid construction, all the 
things that allow kid ourselves 
into thinking formula 
good writing, even good journal- 


ism. About the only restraint put 
many women’s pages that the 
material connected with the lives 
the readers, that they shown 
why might matter them. 

The point that what call 
the women’s pages aren’t heavily 
weighed down with unchangeable 
definitions what they must con- 
tain and how they must present it. 
They are the best position 
show the rest the paper what you 
when most people get their first 
news, and the news they believe 
most, from radio TV. Women’s 
sections have always performed 
backup, auxiliary service the 
hard news operation, but now, with 
TV, that has increasingly become 
the whole newspaper’s function. 

carry forward and enlarge 
this function, however, women’s 
pages are going have change 
some the ways their staffs look 
the world. They are going have 
move away from the idea that 
women one set things this 
world and men another, that the 
baseline for judging every topic 
the values and practices the 
idealized American family 
mythically existed 
sized city, circa 1927. 

This not say that all this 
talk about the sexual revolution, 
the style revolution, the revolution 


consciousness, the 


revolution—that all that isn’t 
often dreadfully exaggerated. 
frequently is, but even admitting 
that, there have been some very 
important changes. 

People are living differently. You 
can see the supermarket. Look 
the rows what are called con- 
venience foods; what they betoken 
new kind family life where 
the wife/mother has ceased pre- 
pare all the meals. People get up, 
the kitchen, and for them- 
selves. That doesn’t mean that uni- 
sex us, but does suggest that 
people are far less bound sexual 
roles other kinds roles that 
were once ascribed them. This 
hits harder, believe, newspapers 
and other general-circulation mass 
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media than specialized men’s and 
publications. 

You can put out youth-market 
publication and sell it—although 
that tricky, because this time 
shifting self-definitions you may 
aim for youth and hit the bubble- 
gum crowd, while the real young- 
adult market elects buy Psychol- 
ogy Today. But newspaper can’t 
play those games very well. Our 
tries it, they old-fashioned 
ladies’ pages teen corners, bomb 
out. Increasingly, our success comes 
from assuming that our readers are 
like ourselves, people who want 
solid information and understand- 
ing broad range topics, and 
make male female mod 
with-it. 

This, any rate, has been 
experience the women’s page 
the Washington Post. every in- 
dicator are attracting large num- 
bers people who aren’t supposed 
read such section. But perhaps 
more important, have been 
learning that the women who read 
the page are remarkable and re- 
warding audience. Not only 
they read, but they read carefully, 
and they think about it. The qual- 
ity much the quantity the 
thoughtful, carefully written letters 
informed people. The kook mail 
way under per cent, even 
though the readers often get highly 
controversial material tough, un- 
diluted language. 

However, the right readers are 
there and are readily receptive, 
the women’s section the place 
much the kind journalism 
the front the paper can’t 
do, none means much man- 
agement doesn’t change. few 
places you can talk management, 
but that precious few. most 
places the women’s page low 
prestige and low political clout 
the organization. More than friendly 
persuasion needed. you doubt 
that, look the rest the news- 
paper, look the sections manage- 
ment interested in. Look the 
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contents Editor Publisher, its 
magazine, the publication that re- 
flects its interests and its concerns 
about newspapering. may 
profession for us, but it’s business 
for them. 

Yet the people who run newspa- 
pers are moveable. They respond 
the embarrassment exposure. 
this middle-class era, nothing 
shocks our increasingly lettered pub- 
lic more than the violation 
professional standards—any profes- 
sional standards—and while much 
this con put over the 
public can serve some good uses. 

Some kind association 
women’s page editors putting out 
publication assessing various 
papers’ performances could 
great deal. Dealing with manage- 
ment alone will only get slaugh- 
tered off. The advertising director 
the city’s largest department 
store has more power paper 
than its women’s page editor has— 
except that per cent papers 
which operate somewhat 
more elevated principles. But this 
situation has confronted people 
who have wanted good job 
many occupations—teaching, re- 
search, social work—and they have 
learned that the national profes- 
sional association can give them the 
muscle insist the quality work 
they can’t get when they argue 
individuals. 

think women’s page editors can 
the same, and they do, they 
will able make what call 
the women’s section, whatever 
one wants call the back the 
book daily journalism, the most 
exciting, the most useful, and even 
the most important part the 
emerging modern American news- 
paper. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN 


Nicholas von Hoffman colum- 
nist for the Washington Post. His ar- 
ticle adapted from speech 
national conference women’s page 
editors the University Chicago’s 
Center for Policy Study. 


Harassing 
the underground? 


The Los Angeles Free Press, one 
the first and most successful 
underground newspapers, was con- 
victed last summer “receiving 
stolen property,” criminal charge 
against its editors which carried 
possible sentence one ten 
years jail. Then last March 
the U.S. Supreme Court declined 
hear appeal brought Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union attorneys 
regarding denial press credentials 
the Free Press. 

While underground newspapers 
long have charged that they are 
subjected legal harassment in- 
tended close them down, such 
complaints generally have centered 
charges such obscenity, which 
usually were dismissed 
Neither case noted here, however, 
was dismissed, and both threaten 
establish far-reaching 
dents. Yet both have been virtually 
ignored “establishment” media— 
the very institutions they could 
most affect. 

August, 1969, the Free Press 
published official roster under- 
cover California narcotics agents, 
complete with their ranks, home ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers. 
The roster, apparently received 
from former mail clerk the 
state Attorney office, was 
printed under the headline, THERE 
SHOULD SECRET POLICE. 

state law passed after the con- 
viction made misdemeanor 
disclose such information. Before 
that, publication the roster could 
not have been held illegal under 
California law. There was law 
covering receipt stolen property, 
and was under this that the jury, 
after six days deliberation, con- 
victed the defendants. The charge 
was violating provision the law 
customarily applied cases involv- 
ing for stolen goods. 
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Free Press’ listing narcotics agents, Aug. 8-14, 1969 (left), and 
apology issue last April 23-29 (right), required court. 


Although publication such 
list might not considered respon- 
that after publication they were 
threatened and forced move their 
families—publisher Arthur Kunkin 
was correct saying that his news- 
paper behaved any other paper 
receiving information 
unofficial sources. Indeed, only 
year and half earlier, Senator 
Thomas Dodd had lost case, 
appeal, involving the late Drew 
knowing receipt and pub- 
lication documents from the Sen- 
ator’s private files. But Mr. Kunkin, 

the Free Press, and former Free 

Press reporter were convicted “re- 

ceiving stolen property.” 

The sentence was mild one for 

felony—each the three defend- 
ants was fined $500 and put pro- 
bation. The Free Press, out- 
of-court settlement, agreed pay 
the state California $10,000 
$500 month, and also pay 
the listed agents $43,000 over sev- 
eral years. The latter agreement 
also called for printed apology 
the wives and children those 
officers; the apology appeared 
the paper’s April 23d front page. 


The second case dealt with the 
Free Press’ inability obtain press 
credentials from the Los Angeles 
Police Department grounds that 
the paper didn’t regularly cover such 
events automobile accidents, fires, 
and natural disasters. The ACLU 
initiated case for the Free Press, 
and last summer the court ruled 
that police had the right regu- 
late issuance press credentials 
and also had 
for determining what publications 
should receive them. The Supreme 
Court, its action March, let 
that decision stand. 

The Free Press has now begun 

“Police Blotter,” subheadlined 

“Hard Core Police News.” The col- 

umn claims meet police standards 

for the credentials, and the paper 
has reapplied. Should again 
turned down, the ACLU plans 
file another complaint. the Los 
Angeles Police Department can deny 
the Free Press credentials cover 
police news, precedent will 
established for discretion the 
basis editorial content. The ques- 
tion then becomes, could not other 
newspapers judged too liberal 
too subjective for other credentials? 


Similarly, the stolen property 
issue not overturned appeal, 
could establish dangerous prec- 
edent. press that fears criminal 
prosecution for receiving informa- 
tion would required not just 
limit its sources and censor itself 
but also far more hesitant 
exposing governmental and other 
institutional malfeasance. Should 
the ruling upheld, the same 
newspapers that recently published 
stolen FBI files might have more 
difficult decision make next time. 

There already have been rum- 
blings the stolen property issue. 

The Santa Monica Evening Out- 

look, suburban Los Angeles news- 

paper, earlier this year published 
results lie detector tests the Santa 

Monica City Council had voted 

keep confidential. The results al- 

legedly were stolen from one coun- 
cilman. While the Council has not 
requested action against the Out- 
look, city official has said that 
the Council does not act the Free 

Press case can used legal prec- 

edent against the paper. 

Attorney Mel Albaum, who with 
his partner Walter King represented 
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the Free Press the case, says that 
someone later came into the Free 
Press offices with comparable “sig- 
nificant” item which publisher Kun- 
kin wanted publish. Albaum ad- 
vised him not to. “From now on,” 
the attorney said, “everything they 
publish had better press re- 
lease risks prosecution. This 
time was probation. Next time, 
Art will get ten years prison.” 

Before the list 
Kunkin asked his attorneys pub- 
lication would illegal crimi- 
nal. Both said publication was not 
crime. Walter King, 
represented the paper 
founding 1964, said the charge 
“came from left field. How could 
one even imagine accused 
receiving stolen property?” 

During the trial Kunkin wrote 
lengthy reports the Free Press, 
imploring readers attend court. 
Few did. Few media representatives 
attended news conference called 
shortly before the verdict was 
And the case received mini- 
mal national attention. 

Defense attorneys, who said they 
took out personal loans handle 
the case, estimated that the six-week 
criminal trial alone cost $10,000. 
Fines the civil cases totaled $53,- 
000. The paper’s printer pulled out 
shortly after the list was published, 
and since October, 1969, Kunkin 
has printed the paper himself—a 
costly enterprise. 

Kunkin wrote the Free Press 
recently that, including attorneys’ 
fees and the ultimate cost appeal 
the criminal case, the cost 
publishing the roster could 
high $100,000—“even though our 
lawyers advised that were not 
committing any unlawful act 
publishing what did.” formal 


plea Free Press resulted 
$4,500 loans, since repaid; 
the loans included $1,000 from 
Kunkin’s secretary. 

The Free Press large, success- 
ful paper and could afford the 
fight: its audited circulation some 
90,000 and grosses more than 
million year. Kunkin has esti- 
mated payroll costs alone some 
$200,000 year. Smaller papers, 
however, often fold 
strain. The Underground Press Syn- 
dicate, five-year-old alliance 
about 300 papers, 
claims many members have been 
charged with legal infractions and 
many have folded because they 
couldn’t afford the legal and finan- 
cial problems. Dozens, for example, 
have been indicted obscenity 
cities where bookstores” flour- 
ish. 

Such concerns led 
nator Thomas Forcade appeal 
the general press for financial help, 
reminding publishers that “justice 
costs money America.” The let- 
ter sent 100 publishers name 
both began and ended with the 
question, “Do you really believe 
freedom the press?” Sent out 
1968 when antipathy toward alter- 
nate media may have been even 
greater than today, the letter 
listed several papers charged with, 
and some cases convicted of, ob- 
scenity and other “spurious charges 
designed shut them down.” For- 
cade said received replies. 

That indifference might con- 
trasted with more recent events. 
When New York Times reporter 
Earl Caldwell refused testify be- 
fore grand jury investigating the 
Black Panthers, other publications 
not only provided wide coverage 
but many instances issued inter- 


nal and/or public 
garding their own reporters’ liabil- 
ity such matters. Similarly, even 
media which quibbled with aspects 
The Selling the Penta- 
gon least took stand the 
right present it. 

Both cases clearly struck close 
home; challenges such august 
powers the Times and CBS indi- 
cate any publication broadcaster 
could one day the firing line. 
Underground newspapers, however, 
seem different breed, known more 
often for their hippie-type vendors 
and lurid classified advertising than 
for their sometimes enlightening 
editorial content. Yet one need not 
agree with what this alternate me- 
dium saying defend its right 
say it; indeed, the conventional 
press cannot long maintain 
tion that underground press free- 
doms are irrelevant Establishment 
press freedoms. 

Attorney Mitchell Shapiro, who 
handled the Free Press credentials 
case for the ACLU, says his files 
are filled with carbons letters 
asking major media for support 
that never received. “It doesn’t 
take much guts pro con 
CBS,” says. “That’s like being 
pro con President Nixon. But 
the underground papers are the 
ones that need the representation 
and support. Other papers and me- 
dia just don’t seem understand 
comprehend that when freedom 
the press denied small pa- 
per, the precedent has been set for 
denying all papers their rights.” 


BARBARA ISENBERG 


Barbara Isenberg Wall Street 
Journal reporter Los Angeles 


Hero for all seasons 


—Seattle Post-intelligencer, 
Dec. 1970. 
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Grant Provide 3,800 Jobs 


Books 


‘Information machines’: 
for whose benefit? 


JAMES BOYLAN 


THE INFORMATION MACHINES: THEIR IMPACT 
MEN AND THE MEDIA. Ben Bagdikian. Harper 
Row. $8.95. 

Ben Bagdikian, who used appear 
these pages the Review’s Washington corre- 
spondent and now editor the Washington 
Post, set himself easy task this book. un- 
dertakes less goal than discerning the pos- 
sible technological changes news media over 
the next quarter-century, well the potential 
effects those changes. obliged not only 
inquire extensively into the present-day state 
the art but summarize its historical development 
and project past trends into the future; then 
must place all the context American so- 
ciety general. Necessarily, the author has had 
deal with unwieldy body material, and 
some cases has handled imperfectly. 

The book’s implicit message clear enough: 
this not age stability the media, but 
era impending revolutionary change. Like 
the astronaut plunging through the star-gate 
2001, the journalist may soon find himself 
bewildering new environment, surrounded 
technology stripped the last vestiges nine- 
teenth-century mechanical arts—transmitting, ar- 
ranging, and storing information quantity and 
diversity that are geometrically beyond present-day 
capabilities. Cable communication, computers, and 
the systems and gadgets that spring from them 
make possible the creation whole new forms 
public communication. Some will increase even 
further the national and international mass-media 
saturation; others can offer intricate refinements, 
designed serve highly particularized needs. 

But beyond the gadgets lies the question their 


social use. Bagdikian remarks, truly enough: 
trons have morals”; they will serve whoever 
sits the the future seen here, news 
machinery all kinds will remain largely the 
hands private enterprise. That means the same 
kinds companies that now dominate the mass 
media United States—and, according 
FCC Commissioner Nicholas Johnson, even now 
are beyond the reach effective regulation. They 
will cash technological advances. This, 
again, implication, not explicit thesis, 
the book. 

part, this view the future rises from the 
book’s sources information, which tend 
official, industrial, otherwise establishmentar- 
ian. must conceded, course, that our 
society such sources that compile most our 
facts and figures. But there appears little 
interest shown here either alternative, non- 
commercial media representation the non- 
industry point view, beyond research studies 
conducted for Bagdikian two journalism pro- 
fessors, William Rivers and William Porter. 
The most frequently cited sources are the multi- 
tudinous studies floated the organization Bag- 
dikian chose his collaborator, the RAND Cor- 
poration. 

tricky business try attribute this that char- 
acteristic book, which one man’s name 
signed, another party. But familiarity with 
much Bagdikian’s previous work leads 
say that the RAND influence did not benefit the 
presentation. Indeed, sometimes got the impres- 
sion Bagdikian the reporter-critic bobbing 
the surface only between the waves RAND sta- 
tistics. also attribute RAND the delphic pro- 
jections, reminiscent tone the egregious writ- 
ings the recent Commission the Year 2000. 
These forecasts present the combined opinions 
experts, most them nabobs corporate re- 
search. Not surprisingly, they tended predict 
that the devices their companies were working 
were likely come into use. The only unlikely 
thing, they agreed, was the persistence present 
techniques. 

When not preoccupied with such cabalism, 
the author shows more his customary incisive- 
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Newspapers are extraordinarily secretive about 
their operational and economic information, the 
point self-damage. More than any other industry 
comparable size, the daily newspaper industry 
the United States has insisted that not studied 
economists (unlike, for example, the daily news- 
paper industry England, which subsidized the 
Economist Intelligence Unit thorough opera- 
tional and economic study the London news- 
papers and paid for its publication). This withdrawal 
from detached analysis stems from the industry’s 
origins personal family businesses, its insistence 
that should exempted from many standard 
business laws, and its historic fear governmental 
monitoring. These impulses are enforced the 
press’s special access public opinion and its con- 
sequent influence over public policy. 

the standard industrial data for the United 
States there are important categories that not 
list newspapers. For example, the Statistical Abstract 
the United States, 1968, its table 
turing Establishments—Gross Book Value Depreci- 
able Assets and Rental lists such indus- 
tries “tobacco manufacturers” with $713 million 
assets, and “leather and leather products” with 
$581 million, but has category for newspaper 
publishing, whose physical assets are many times 
more (in the period 1958-1968 papers invested $1.75 
billion new equipment alone). 

The Statistical Abstract table “Largest Industrial 
Corporations—Selected Financial Items, Industry: 
1966” lists such corporations with 
$13,092 sales per employee, and office machinery 
and computers with $14,713 sales per employee, but 
not the newspaper industry, which has $16,000 sales 
per employee (this table gives return invested 
capital, which the newspaper industry’s most 
sacred secret). The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association insists has data and estimate 
for the value the physical assets the American 
daily newspaper industry. 

the annual Economic Report the President, 
February, 1968, printed the Statistical Abstract, 
the table Corporations—Relation 
Profits After Taxes Stockholders’ Equity and 
Sales, 1960 1967,” out twenty-two categories 
industry, the tenth-largest industry the country 
omitted with the notation, and publish- 
ing, except newspapers.” 

1968, Paul Rand Dixon, then chairman the 
Federal Trade Commission, told Senate antitrust 
hearing, not know how profitable this industry 
is. have idea.” Reminded that 1947 law 
ordered the FTC issue quarterly reports basic 
data, including profits, for whole industries (not in- 
dividual firms), replied that when was first 
asked about newspaper data, swear thought they 
were included. went and looked and they were 
not Asked why there should this unique 
omission standard report the national econ- 
omy, concluded, kind suspect nobody 
wanted the newspapers mad them this the 
only answer get.” 


Columbia Journalism Review 


Newspaper profits, secrecy, and self-damage 


The Securities and Exchange Commission also is- 
sues periodic reports industry, and these also 
omit newspapers. When William Farson, the 
American Newspaper Guild, inquired the SEC why 
newspapers were omitted, the SEC referred such 
questions the United States Bureau the Budget, 
which administers the reporting system. Farson told 
Senate committee 1967 that his staff was told, 
“The Bureau the Budget considered ‘the fourth 
estate untouchable.’ 

Newspapers studied RAND offer some insight 
into newspaper profits, though its sample was small. 
corporations category that 
would include newspapers their profits were not 
systematically omitted) had 5.0 per cent profit 
sales after taxes 1967. For the largest industrial 
corporations 1966, there was 5.6 per cent re- 
turn sales, with individual industries ranging 
from 12.1 per cent for mining, 3.2 per cent for 
food and beverages. 

the RAND study, for daily newspapers whose 
data permitted uniform calculations, the average 
profit sales after taxes was 6.5 per cent, with 
range from high 10.7 per cent low 3.5 
per cent. This was very small number papers, 
compared the total dailies. But their financial 
data were compared with one the better collec- 
tions newspaper finances covering large portion 
papers, and the basis their comparative 
profits before taxes, the papers the RAND study 
had profits that were 73.9 per cent the average 
for all papers their revenue class. that basis, 
the profit after taxes daily newspapers the 
United States would average 8.8 per cent, per 
cent higher than the national average for all indus- 
tries. important note that this figure heavily 
weighted toward the medium-sized dailies, ranging 
from 30,000 circulation over 200,000. But these 
dailies represent the middle per cent all daily 
circulation. 

There irony newspaper secretiveness about 
corporate affairs. Total average large-sample 
data about the newspaper industry would mini- 
mally revealing about individual firms because there 
are many firms, 1,750 dailies and 8,000 weeklies, 
owned and operated about 8,000 different news- 
paper companies. 

ironic, too, that newspaper publishers have 
consistently refused give some items stand- 
ard industrial data needed produce useful pic- 
ture the national economy, though they operate 
industry that insists disclosure others 
whose affairs bear upon the public welfare. 

The final irony that newspaper secretiveness 
has damaged newspapers. Lack precise and con- 
sistent data has prevented independent economic 
and operational analysis common other industries. 
This has been major barrier achieving greater 
efficiency newspapers, and serious barrier 
intelligent decisions about future technology. 


—The Information Machines. 
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ness. One Good 
plores dangers instant communication 
national scale, and the implied peril instant 
national policymaking. There useful RAND 
study how persons occupying the critical “gate- 
positions news organizations (that is, 
the people who make “include-exclude” decisions 
raw material) actually their jobs. There 
sharp critique the thin news output all the 
broadcasters Michigan metropolitan area 
over twenty-four hours. Much the discussion 
media economics noteworthy [see box]. 

the end the weight the book’s mate- 
rial seems fall more the RAND end the 
scale, appears that the author deliberately kept 
his observations key with RAND’s well known 
moral neutralism, for unable find the 
book clear-cut response the impending devel- 
opments. fact, the reaction appears 
tepid, ambiguous. The ambiguity expressed 
the penultimate paragraph, where the reader 
might look for guidance his future conduct. 
One reads: 


the designers the new machines and the 
policymakers who enunciate the rules for their use 
commit them narrow and restrictive goals, 
will because this what the public accepts. The 
public every country, including the United 
States, desperately needs know the nature 
the information machines and how much they will 
influence lives. needs know more clearly 
than now learns schools the reason why indi- 
vidual freedom expression the new ma- 
chines well person central the sur- 
vival creative democracy. 


This sounds all right, until one asks whether the 
author indeed saying that the public can get 
the media wants. Only few pages before, 
has noted that those who have access the na- 
tional television system are national corporations, 
the operating networks, and national leadership, 


Selling 
the Pentagon 
(Low Budget 
Department) 


careers says Sergeant 


Air Force 
news release 


"Nursing has been and continues one the most demanding 


that order. Nor does indicate elsewhere that 
access will much different the next twenty- 
five years. This condition public powerlessness 
scarcely going remedied learning more 
about the machinery. 

Thus arrive the key paradox this book. 
the one hand are told that the American 
corporate media, previously committed such 
narrow goals the exploitation the consumer 
economy, will also control the coming new infor- 
mation machines—unless the public blocks them. 
But what the public’s leverage? tune out? 
lobby? rebel? 

The contradiction not explored here. The 
reader forced conclude that Bagdikian did 
not choose explore the social implications 
their less comforting extremes, but not clear 
whether did because the task was 
the scope the book because saw nothing 
gained doing so. the latter the case, 
have reason for pessimism. 


Book Notes 


ANNOTATED JOURNALISM BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1958- 
1968. Warren Price and Calder Pickett. Univer- 
sity Minnesota Press. $12.75. 
Warren Price the University Oregon 
was able put about eight years work 
this successor his superb listing, The Literature 
Journalism (1959). After Price died 1967, 
Calder Pickett the University Kansas 
valiantly took the task and has now issued 
this Its bulk testimony the growing 
output books journalism, for the original 
Price volume, covering works English from the 
eighteenth century 1958, had but 3,147 entries; 
this one, covering only ten years, has 2,172. 
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Unfinished business 


‘Happy Milestone’ 
TO THE REVIEW: 


like the lead editorial 
congratulate the Review its first 
nine years and wish well its 
second. 

WILLIAM BENTON 
Publisher and Chairman 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
New York, N.Y. 


The ‘Bulletin’ Replies 
TO THE REVIEW: 


find strange that some respon- 
sible editor—if indeed you have 
any such—did not see fit check 
with the executive editor the 
Philadelphia Bulletin before print- 
ing the article Eugene Meyer 
your June issue, Knights 
Invade 

records not reveal any 
good reason for Mr. Meyer’s obvi- 
ous bias against the Bulletin and 
against personally. was hired 
November, 1965, with previ- 
ous experience, $100 week. 
From the start, was given excit- 
ing and responsible assignments, 
the first which was penetrate 
left-wing student groups and report 
their activities part paral- 
lel series titled THE LEFT AND THE 
RIGHT. spent five months this 
assignment, while another reporter 
gave the same attention right- 
wing groups, and the result was 
excellent series which attracted wide 
attention. 

was general assignment re- 
porter for about year, then was 
sent City Hall, where special- 
ized transit and housing stories 
until left the Bulletin Febru- 
ary, 1970, the Washington 
Post. Shortly before left was 
study public housing the invita- 
tion housing group. His ex- 
penses were paid the sponsoring 


organization, but his salary, 
course, continued paid the 
Bulletin. During his years the 
Bulletin received seven pay in- 
creases, always either $10 $15. 
give these details that your read- 
ers may speculate along with 
his motivation. But enough (too 
much?) Mr. Meyer. 

Certainly true that the Bul- 
letin not newspaper which de- 
pends upon flashy makeup, large 
amounts white space, opinionated 
features, quick and easy crusades 
attract readers. move rather 
slowly before attacking, exposing, 
harassing the leaders our com- 
munity, who assume have prob- 
lems their own. the current 
language, suppose that means 
are pro-Establishment. Indeed 
are—and please name 
paper, except for the so-called un- 
derground press, which not. 

(Our publisher, Robert Tay- 
lor, did not, the way, consult 
with Chamber Commerce offi- 
cial regarding our City Hall staff, 
Mr. Meyer alleges. But, 
had, would have been sin? What 
conflict interest could have been 
involved?) 

The Bulletin has successfully be- 
friended the underdog, the under- 
achiever, and the betrayed many 
occasions. have exposed 
ruption, and have pointed the 
accusing finger when—and only 
when—we had the facts back 
up. 

During service managing 
editor, the Bulletin was awarded 
two Pulitzer Prizes—the only Pulit- 
zers ever won any Philadelphia 
newspaper. One was for exposé 
police corruption; the other for 
international coverage world 
money problems. addition, this 
newspaper has won many lesser 
prizes, including special awards 
from minority groups for our civil 
rights coverage. 

also quite true that ours 
predominately local newspaper. 
You may, you wish, call pro- 
vincial and shall not offended. 
not maintain foreign staff, 
not have national staff, our 
Washington bureau has only six 
seven people, and our Harrisburg 
bureau only one unless the legisla- 
ture session. 


But even little checking Mr. 
Meyer (or your editors) would 
have revealed that 
big news there usually Bulletin 
reporter special writer. Seven 
our men have reported from Viet- 
nam. Our Washington correspond- 
ents have criss-crossed the nation 
and circled the world with several 
Presidents. Our space, medicine, 
and environmental specialists have 
gone where there was news their 
fields. and on. Mr. Meyer 
could not have been unaware 
these facts. And your editors should 
not have been. 

true that some our 
younger men and women decided 
that the appointment George 
Packard managing editor was 
signal for young activists run 
wild our pages, and few may 
have been disappointed when Mr. 
Taylor, George, and all made 
plain that they could not. re- 
main devoted the principle that 
newspaper should objective, 
accurate, complete, and fair, and 
that opinions belong the edi- 
and labeled columns. 

Mr. Meyer calls the Bulletin “de- 
pendable.” Yes, we’re dependable 
and proud it. How else 
you think could have stayed 
top this competitive field since 
early this century? And why 
you think our percentage the 
field, daily and Sunday, greater 
now than was when the Knights 
took over the opposition papers 
Jan. 

dependable, then God help 
all, and let’s say farewell our 
profession. It’s time, let 
ject this point, that your mag- 
azine tried little dependability. 
hate think that your graduate 
students journalism are being 
exposed, along with your other 
readers, the biased and inaccu- 
rate copy you are printing without 
checking. damnably poor exam- 
ple set, believe. 

Yes, John McMullan changing 
the Inquirer, with “full authority” 
except for John Knight, James 
Knight, Lee Hills, John Prescott, 
and perhaps few others the 
Knight hierarchy. Yes, George Pack- 
ard changing the Bulletin, with 


— 


full authority except for the execu- 
tive editor, the publisher, and Rob- 
ert McLean, the chairman the 
board. Despite Mr. 
than-sly allegations that ag- 
ing, aloof obstacle change 
stagnant “quagmire,” might 
remembered that was who re- 
cruited George Packard 
deed, expect him due time 
succeed chief news executive. 

No, don’t believe change 
just for the sake change, Mr. 
Meyer obviously does, but be- 
lieve growth even 
called aging, and delegation 
authority, which might called 
initiative. 

Yes, are competing seven days 
week with the Inquirer and the 
Daily News, just have for 
good many years, and perhaps the 
competition little fiercer than 
was because the Knights came 
with all that public money. And 
yes, the Bulletin still one the 
very few big city afternoon news- 
papers with important circula- 
tion edge over its morning rival. 

why did you have publish 
such trendy balderdash? Next time 
before you work out us—or any- 
one else—please try checking just 
few facts. you do, maybe you 
come braying like asses. 


WILLIAM DICKINSON 
Executive Editor 
The Evening and 

Sunday Bulletin 


NOTE: Mr. Meyer com- 
ments, Dickinson’s remarkably 
revealing letter seems indicate 
less change than gave the ‘Bulle- 
credit for. says good deal 
more negative about the paper than 
did the ‘Review’ piece. 

certainly harbor bias against 
Mr. Dickinson the ‘Bulletin, 
where received nearly four and 
half years valuable experience. 
anything, felt might have 
been faulted being too fair 
former employer. 

“Contrary Mr. Dickinson’s con- 
tention that Packard and McMul- 
lan are the same plane, Packard 
told interview for the ar- 
ticle, ‘When you have total man- 
agement change like the “Inquirer,” 
you can more things more 
quickly, like more things 


more quickly. But, course, 
didn’t have complete change 
management.’ 

stand with report the 
‘Bulletin’ publisher discussing, not 
consulting, with Chamber 
Commerce official (now the Repub- 
lican Mayoral candidate) the ques- 
tion who should the ‘Bulle- 
tin’s’ new City Hall bureau chief. 
Hesitating report community 
leaders because they ‘have problems 
their own’ essentially ex- 
cuse abdicate basic 

“Finally, ironic that Mr. Dick- 
inson should point with pride 
rights coverage, since the 
paper had virtually black re- 
porters until the 1960s and began 
hiring blacks only after civil rights 
groups protested discriminatory hir- 
ing practices. Soon after came 
the ‘Bulletin’, learned that kill- 
ing black was considered 
‘low-key murder,’ one editor put 
it. Some desk and rewrite men be- 
came famous for their frequent de- 
nunciation ‘niggers and kooks’ 
and recently Jan. 27, NATIVES 
ARE RESTLESS was the page key for 
U.S. relations. had thought that 
mentality went out with Tarzan.” 


Byline Putdown? 
THE REVIEW: 


The four-paragraph article under 
the title Byline Putdown” 
PASSING COMMENT for May/ June 
was full gross factual error 
can only conclude the editors the 
Review were deliberately misled. 

Your article stated: “After num- 
ber patients had died nursing 
homes Sandra Parshall and two 
other Sun reporters were assigned 
last fall investigate, with orders 
name homes where conditions 
were unsatisfactory. the com- 
pleted series Mrs. Parshall did so, 
only have the names deleted, evi- 
dently legal advice.” 

The facts are: Nine reporters 
the Evening Sun staff were assigned 
tion nursing homes. Their in- 
structions were the usual ones for 
project such this: Get all the 


facts; put them into story form; 
turn them the project editor 
for editing and organization. Some 
articles were rewritten two and three 
times. They were edited elimi- 
nate libel, duplication, inaccuracies, 
editorializing, and unnecessary de- 
tail. Seven reporters wrote articles 
the extensive series. Mrs. Par- 
shall was one the seven. 

Your article stated: de- 
manded removal her byline 
grounds, later stated court, 
that the editing would ‘raise the in- 
evitable inference that the basis 
her articles was insubstantial that 
she was afraid name the institu- 
tions 

The facts are: Mrs. Parshall orig- 
inally demanded that her byline 
deleted because she did not agree 
with the editing done two ar- 
ticles written two other report- 
ers. She said, effect: not 
want you use byline 
story because disagree with the 
way you have edited the stories 
two other reporters. 

Your article quoted the judge 
ruling that the usual practice 
for reporter submit his copy 
for editing and then added: 
mission the material for editing 
was not the issue, course; the use 
Mrs. Parshall’s name was.” 

suggest that the judge who 
heard several days testimony and 
argument was well aware the is- 
sue. that same opinion the judge 
stated: “In short, not feel that 
inclusion Mrs. Parshall’s name 
the public will misled nor 
feel that reporter has property 
which, the judgment the 
court, fairly represents the work 
the reporter.” 

Your article states that after the 
judge gave his ruling: “The Sun 
immediately attached her byline 
the 

Mrs. Parshall’s byline was used 
article the series before the 
judge gave his ruling. The judge’s 
ruling had effect whatsoever 
the editing and handling the ar- 
ticles. stated before, Mrs. Par- 
shall was only one seven report- 
ers who wrote articles the series 
and her byline was obviously not 
used the works the other re- 
porters. And, course, the news- 


ad 


paper question was the Evening 
Sun and not the Sun. 

might add that result the 
series articles the Evening Sun 
several nursing homes were ordered 
stop admitting new patients (these 
homes were named); the federal 
government stopped Medicaid pay- 
ments number nursing homes 
(all named); state health authori- 
ties announced crackdown 
nursing inspections; more 
stringent rules patient care were 
instituted city and state author- 
ities; and the Mary- 
land named blue-ribbon commis- 
sion conduct thorough investi- 
gation all aspects nursing 
home operations Maryland. 


PHILIP HEISLER 
Managing Editor 
Baltimore Evening Sun 


NOTE: press time Mrs. 
Parshall was Europe and could 
not reached for comment. How- 
ever, persons associated with her 
lawsuit dispute Mr. Heisler sev- 
eral ponts. While 
may have participated some way 
the project, they say, only three 
were principals. Mrs. Parshall’s con- 
tention was that deletions stories 
any the three could weaken 
the authority all the stories. Only 
one bylined article Mrs. Parshall 
(that mutual consent) was pub- 
lished prior the court decision; 
most the series ran after the 
judge’s ruling. For further report- 
ing the case, see page 43. 


‘Newsday’ Replies 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Dart: the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review for bad reporting, bad 
information, and bad judgment 
its criticism Newsday [PASSING 
COMMENT, 
Newsday the Digest, the 
Review said had turned “what 
were ostensibly supplements devoted 
environmental issues into mere 
advertising gambits. ad- 
stuffed section ran Jan. 26.” 

the Review had undertaken 
the elementary reporting action 
calling Newsday, you would have 
been able gather sufficient facts 
that you could have avoided 
making unfair, unfounded criticism. 

The proportion advertising 
editorial this supplement was 
different from the rest the paper. 
The kinds ads that were the 
supplement were basically the same 
the rest the paper—retail 
stores, services, industrial concerns, 
banks, municipalities. addition, 
58,000 copies the supplement 
were reprinted without advertising 
and distributed without charge 
Long Island schools, libraries, and 
community leaders. 

The advertisers knew that their 
ads would appear issue de- 
voted the environment, and some 
geared their ads that audience. 
But they knew nothing about its 
contents, which included 
praisal the steps forward and 
backward for Long Island’s environ- 


Pepsi-Cola needs partner 
keep America beautiful: 


You. 


Cover Newsday’s Jan. environmental section (left) and typical ads. 


Columbia Journalism Review 


ment 1970 and stories about ten 
Nassau and Suffolk residents who 
were working improve the en- 
vironment. 

The key question this: Were 
the articles produced the edi- 
torial department independently? 
advertiser had any involvement 
with our editorial product. Neither 


our editorial department nor our 


advertising department would per- 
mit that. 

newspapers. The more advertising, 
the more income, the more inde- 
pendence. the weak newspaper 
and the poor newspaper that sells 
its editorial space for price. 

The fact that the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review doesn’t have adver- 
tising doesn’t prevent it, occa- 
sion, from exercising poor editorial 


judgment. 


STANLEY ASIMOV 
Assistant Publisher 
Newsday 


NoTE: The “Newsday” sec- 
tion contains seventy-two pages. 
the first twenty-five, ten are adver- 
tising (see examples shown), fifteen 
are editorial. Then, without any 
indication that environmental edi- 
torial matter has ended, the next 
forty-seven pages are advertising. 
Several contain ecology-oriented ads. 
Twenty-four pages—alore deserving 
Dart—are paid listings re- 
sembling editorial matter, but not 
designated advertising, for Long Is- 
land pharmacies, restaurants, insur- 
ance agents, realtors, nursery and 
garden shops, beauty shops, auto 
dealers and repair stations, food 
stores, painters and decorators, heat- 
ing contractors, builders, and mis- 
cellaneous business establishments. 
Page full-page environ- 
mental the Long Island 
Lighting Company (LILCO). 
Headlines the fifteen pages 
editorial matter suggest its nature: 
ORD, FEW HALTING STEPS; 
LILCO’S ENVIRONMENTAL 
DUO; YOUTH GETS INTO THE 
ACT, TOO; PESTICIDES ARE 
HIS SPECIALTY; THE BUSINESS 
ECOLOGY CONTROL; HER 
MOTTO: THERE’S SUBSTI- 


| 
pollution, 
Amoco. 
Diet Pepsi in returnable 
bottles 
= 


XUM 


TUTE FOR ACTION; LIT- 
TER MAID’S CRUSADE; GEN- 
ERAL’S WAR AGAINST JET 
NOISE; FOR 
PROFIT—AND 
VATION’S SAKE; WORRIES 
ABOUT WATER; OUT THE 
CLASSROOM AND INTO THE 
FIGHT; and WHAT YOU CAN 
ABOUT POLLUTION. 

respect Mr. Asimov’s opinion 
the section and are happy 
place the record. think 
“Newsday”—or any major newspa- 
per purporting significant 
mental problems—must better, 
including greater care avoid the 
appearance commercial exploita- 
tion the subject. 


About the Panthers 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Please note column March 
which discuss the Edward 
Jay Epstein article the New 


Yorker and related matters. The 
record clear that Newsday was 
the only sizeable U.S. paper get 
onto [Black Panther attorney] Gar- 
ry’s claim and sift out. would 
contend that the past year and 
half have pretty well confirmed the 
conclusions reached Les Payne 
and myself our early coverage. 

Particularly annoying your as- 
sertion [PASSING COMMENT, May/ 
June] that the New York Times 
“notably” pursued Garry’s claim 
after first reporting the unsub- 
stantiated figure. The Times story 
which this claim must based 
mentary. 


PATRICK OWENS 
Columnist 
Newsday 


NOTE: Our statement that 
several 
tably the New York 


pursued the matter” Black Pan- 
ther deaths attributed police was 
not intended minimize the enter- 
prise “Newsday” others whose 
investigations 
They are, reiterate, com- 
mended. 


Correction 


Due mistake editing, the 
article “Cable TV: the Endangered 
Revolution,” Stuart Sucher- 
man [May/June], erroneously stated 
that March Irving Kahn 
indicted again, New Jersey.” Ac- 
tually, Mr. Kahn was not indicted 
although and 
Corp. were named co-conspirators 
the case question. 

The same article contained 
typographical error the author’s 
middle initial. 

CJR extends apologies both 
Mr. Kahn and Mr. Sucherman. 


Puff, the magic restaurant guide 
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Altho this column con- 
sidered advertising, the con- 
personal 
opinions Diana who 
regularly reports her find- 


tents 


ings. 
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—Washington, D.C., Daily News, Sept. 26, 1970. 


Steak House 
Popular 


A block-len® restaurant is dent of the Fl Paso chapter, at 


bound to attract a greatdeal three different times. 

of attention. Gillespie’s Steak Many El! Pasoans remember 
House and the Empire Club, that Gillespie headed the for- 
along the entire 2800 block on mer downtown Officer's Club 
the south side of Montana, during World War II, and that 
always has. he was among the first with a 


For ~ -e than 8 years hicken --ecialty barbe- 


Empire and Steak House 


2814 MONTANA IN FIVE POINTS 


We toke t0 much pride in the quality of our food, ser- 
atmosphere We have mode thovsends 


We think that you, tee, will find the same enjoyment 
from the selection of fine hickory-charceal brevled steaks, 
delicious fed chicken ond see feed, and that you will visdt 
va often for the pleasure of fine dining. 


Years Quality and Service 


AIR TRAVEL CLUB 


Paso, Tex., Herald-Post, Sept. 30, 1970. 


July/August, 1971 


Pages ‘The Duty Mews 
DINING and WINING with DIANA 
cate aks and sinew the ulysses 
‘oe fourth mam Key Bridge 
Opes restawant features 
4 
of friends over the years, as result of our best efforts. 


REPORT REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
current literature journalism 


“Running Scared,” Stephen Grover, Wall Street 
Journal, April 23, 1971. 


Journal staff member, reporting the Nixon 
Administration’s comments about and actions to- 
ward broadcasters, concludes that some the 
industry “it all sounds like efforts intimidate 
them, and they say that, frankly, intimi- 
dated.” 


“The Networks Shrug Off New Competition,” 
Business Week, March 27, 1971. 


“The hard times 1970,” says this useful, fact- 
filled report, “have made the networks leaner, but 
the industry thinks now has answers the seri- 
ous doubts raised last year.” 


“What Happened Stuart Little, Sat- 
urday Review, April 10, 1971; Adventure ‘the 
Big Charlotte Curtis (More), June, 1971. 


the most comprehensive reports 
date, frequent contributor Little and Miss 
Curtis, who New York Times women’s editor, 
reach similar conclusions: problems under editor 
Willie Morris’ stewardship were far more complex 
than most news stories indicated. 


“How the Media Support Local Governmental Au- 
David Paletz, Peggy Reichert, and Bar- 
bara Public Opinion Quarterly, Spring, 
1971. 


informative, well documented discussion—us- 
ing Durham, N.C., example—in which 
assistant professor political science and two 
his students argue that “the reporter’s concept 
professionalism may lead him inadvertently 
write articles ways conducive supporting local 
authority.” 


“Concentration Press Ownership: Comparison 
Thirty-two Raymond Nixon and 
Tae-youl Hahn, Journalism Quarterly, Spring, 1971. 


Nixon, University Minnesota journalism pro- 
fessor, and Hahn, Minnesota graduate student, 
demonstrate that among countries with 
newspaper groups, the United States has the lowest 
degree national concentration” and only Paki- 
stan has less press concentration. 


Journalism Review 


“The Student Press—Censored Seminar, 
March 1971; “The Great Madison Newspaper War,” 
Insight, the Milwaukee Journal, February 28, 1971. 


The Copley chain’s house organ reprints fascinat- 
ing Sacramento Union report roundtable dis- 
cussion high school editors’ aspirations and 
problems, especially censorship; Insight 
member reports the possibility newspaper 
war between competing student newspapers the 
University Wisconsin. 


Press: Anatomy Newspapers the 
San Francisco Bay Area,” William Rivers and 
David Rubin, Institute Governmental Studies, Uni- 
versity California, 1971. 


Professor Rivers and graduate student Rubin, 
both Stanford University’s Department Com- 
munication, systematically evaluate the Bay Area’s 
newspapers (those published “weekly, monthly, 
occasionally” well the dailies) and conclude 
that any improvement must include the papers’ 
“disentangling from local Establishments” 
raising pay attract top newsmen. 


“New Prosperity for the Black Press Readership, 
Revenue Move Up,” Black Enterprise, May, 1971. 


magazine “for black men and women who want 
get ahead,” reporting recent changes 
black-owned newspaper publishing, finds that the 
dilemma.” 


“Lunches with Luce,” Gerald Holland, Harper’s, 
May, 1971. 


pithy reminiscence about the creation Sports 
Illustrated free-lance writer who was there. 


“Who Really Runs the Globe?” George Hig- 
gins, Boston, May, 1971. 


equivocal profile former reporter, now 
Assistant U.S. Attorney for Massachusetts, argues 
that for all the Globe’s peculiarities, “one 
the ten twelve newspapers the country. 


“Who Knows What Evil Lurks the Hearts Men? 
Jack Anderson Knows,” Tom Dowling, Washing- 
tonian, May, 1971. 


Staff writer Dowling presents in-depth analysis 
the syndicated column “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” now owned Anderson, who de- 
scribed say the least, old shoe, and this 
his strength and integrity.” 


DANIEL LEAB 


Bi 


the lower case 


Finds life exciting 
Dr. Jacobs plunges 
into Bee with vigor 


Pullman Girl Top Swine Division 


—Spokane, Wash., Daily Chronicle, May 11. 


NORMA MAILER 
LIB 


—New York Times, May 1. 


How Fill Whitehall Vacancy 


Dead Nominee Poses Legal Question 


—Allentown, Pa., Morning Call, May 22. 


Christians and Jews 
Alki sewer finished swim season Herald Resurrection 


—Seattle Times, March 4. —Huntsville, Ala., Times, April 11. 


SAN FRANCISCO (UPI)—Oak- 


land's $1.6 zillion poverty program 
was canceled Tuesday by the federal xter: Poor Antigone! 
government, the regional office of . " 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
announced. 

H. Rodger Betts, regional director 
af tho wencv OFS “rank, 


—Los Angeles Times, April 9. 


© DICK VAN DYKE—Comedy 

Uick’s brother Jerry appears in “I 
Am My Brother's Keeper,” first epi- 
sode of a two-pat story. Rob's 


—TV Guide, May 8-14. 


Births reported Rex 


Hospital: CHIN TIKI Carl Spetz 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnny Ronald forms the Chin Tiki Thursdays and Fridays. 
Betts, 2517 Shelly Road, 


Municipal Building 2:30 


—Raleigh, N.C., Times, April —Detroit News, March 21. —New York Times, May 14. 


Sanz also was fined $600. The 49-year-old Frenchman COOKING. 
was accused of driving under the influence last August 


when the car hit a light pole, crashed into the side of a CEATH EAS ATTRIDUTEDS TC SUFFOCATICN BY AUTHCRITIES. THE ACCIZENT 
shop, banged a brick wall and came to rest in a car park 
in England. OCURRES ADCUT 5 P=. 


—Boston Globe, April 2. : —UPI Massachusetts Broadcast Wire, April 6. 


XUM 


= 
: 
ait fan Hirsch; setting by 
ed by ‘the Revertory 
ain Canter, under the 
“Antigone” of 
aj great, imper- Philip Bosco 
: *. Such doubt as kind that made the adjective 
was put very word is 


Second reading 


“We must find 
new techniques for 
this honorable craft...” 


message, brief, that are not exactly writing glorious chapter 
the history the newspaper profession these days—that, our critics sug- 
gest, have good deal answer for the bar public opinion. For 
one thing, obvious that are lazy and superficial much our report- 
ing. Often not even bother challenge ourselves with the difficult 
question what really going on. rely, instead, certain stereotypes 
what makes news story, and are content when none these pat, 
easily covered happenings omitted from our news report. ... not even 
bother cover the surface events any but the most superficial way. 

Look our basic concept news. Not only devote per cent 
our time and space the sorts stereotyped happenings have men- 
tioned, but also insist that these happenings are newsworthy only they 
meet certain stereotyped standards. Before situation worthy our 
attention, must burst the surface some disruptive, exceptional (and 
hence newsworthy) event. What are thinking of, sticking such 
old-fashioned concepts time revolutionary movement? have 
little faith the intelligence our readers, how can expect them 

have got, think, try for more sophisticated, more serious, per- 
spective our jobs. cannot keep saying that are merely spectators 
the unfolding scene, charged with transmitting the public. are not 
just spectators. are the people who must, whether like not, de- 
cide what worthy public attention, and who must determine the way 


presented. must find new techniques for this honorable craft, 
techniques which will permit convey the truest picture can develop 
what transpires must grow up, must change, because our 


readers are changing and growing up. They are demanding more now, 
and they are entitled more from than they are getting. 


—Newbold Noyes, 
Editor, the Washington ‘Star,’ 
the American Society 
Newspaper Editors, 
April 14, 1971. 
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